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THE VU. S. FOREST SERVICE 
By WILL C. BARNES. 

THIS badge of authority, worn on the coat, 
vest or shirt of a sturdy, bronzed set of men, 
is becoming more familiar, to the Western 
people who use, either for business or pleas- 
ure, those great play-grounds of the coun- 
try, the National Forests. 

The word play-ground is used here ad- 





visedly; for, while they will always be a 
source of wealth to the people, valuable to 
the stock-man whose herds graze upon their vast acreage, more 
valuable to the lumber-man and the people for their future lumber 
supply, still it will be as a play-ground, a grand picnic-park for this 
rapidly growing American people that these National Forests will 
ultimately find their true places in the economy of the Nation. 

The people of the West especially have a deep interest in the 
policy of Forest Preservation, meaning, as it does, so much to the 
growth and future greatness of the country west of the Missouri 
river. 

Yet no Government poli¢y that has been advanced in the last 
forty years has met with more hostile criticism and ridicule than 

has the plan of the National Forests ,which began in a modest 
: way in 1891, under the administration of President Harrison, with- 
out any very definite plans or aims beyond keeping down forest 
fires and stopping the wholesale robbing of the timber-lands that 
was going on. It was not until the Forest Bureau was divorced 
from the Interior Department, and a trained Forester, assisted by 
other men educated for this especial business, took hold of it, that 
the work began; not only for saving what was left of our grand 
Forests, but the still more important and vital one of restoring, as 
far as man’s feeble efforts can go, that which a century of reck- 
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lessness and riotous improvidence had almost wiped off the face 
of Nature. 

Then appeared upon the scene one Gifford Pinchot, backed by a 
force of Foresters—young fellows fresh from the schools of For- 
estry in the East that had just turned out their first crop of grad- 
uates. With these for a nucleus Mr. Pinchot gathered about him 
other young men—western stock-men, frontiersmen, miners, cow- 
boys and the like. Men who possibly could not produce any 
“sheep-skin” to prove their standing at college, but who possessed 
a diploma that no school except the school of Hard Knocks can 
give a man—practical experience. 

Starting in with a dozen forests located in various western States 
and Territories where the conditions seemed the worst, the Service 
grew rapidly. It far outran the ability of the recruiting officers to 
secure new men for the little army of rangers required to man the 
new Forests that were being made as fast as their boundaries could 
be surveyed and the lands withdrawn from entry under the land- 
laws. 

And yet this area of 167 million acres, as great as it is, covers 
but 25 per cent of the forested lands of the United States. The 
rest is in the hands of individuals and corporations, to be done 
with as they please. 

This forest-preservation, while truly national in scope, was purely 
western, and in that way local, in its immediate effects. But to the 
western stock-men, the men who for fifty years had used the west- 
ern plains and mountains for a free and unrestricted grazing- 
ground, this new order of things came with peculiar force and 
effect. 

For half a century they had used it as they pleased with none 
to say them nay, until, where once they found grand sweeps of 
heavily grassed lands, waving mountain meadows knee-deep in the 
finest and most nutritious grasses and herbage, there was nothing 
left but bare ground, or, where Nature had tried to hide the scars, 
a growth of useless weeds which no living animal would touch. 

It was difficult to convince these hardy westerners that what they 
had done in the past could not be continued—that an end had 
come to their glorious improvidence, and that henceforth they must 
graze their herds with judgment and moderation, and (what was 
by far the bitterest thing of all) must pay for it. 

Telling these men that they could graze only under certain re- 
strictions and conditions reminds one of the story told by Admira! 
Coghlan—he of “Hoch der Kaiser” fame. 

The Admiral had on his ship an old boatswain, one of the best 


men on the vessel, but unable to go ashore without getting drunk 
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and disgracing himself and the uniform; so the Admiral, in hopés 
of curing him, cut off all shore-liberty. One day when the ship 
was in port and every man and officer who could be spared was 
on shore-leave, the Admiral noticed the old salt moping about the 
deck casting longing eyes shoreward. 

His heart smote him, and, calling the sailor aft, he said: 

“Jim, would you like to go ashore this afternoon?” 

“That I would, sir.” 

“Well, Jim, I will let you go ashore, if you will promise me on 
your honor not to get drunk.” 
The old salt shifted his quid from port to starboard, cast a 

















” OVERGRAZED AREA IN SAN FRANCISCO MOUNTAINS, ARIZONA 
This shows condition when Forest Service took charge. Note the thousands 
of hoof-tracks in foreground. This area was restored to almost its original 

condition without seriously interfering with the stock-men 


longing glance shorewards, and with a sigh of disgust answered: 
“Thank you kindly, Cap'n, but what's the use of going ashore under 
them conditions ?” 

So it was with the western stock-men. Accustomed for years 
to do as they pleased with the ranges, amenable only to the law of 
force, backed up by the old axiom that “might makes right,” think- 
ing only of the present and with an utterly selfish disregard for the 
future, they naturally rebelled when, under the new order of things, 

: they were told that they could still use the people's lands, but under 
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certain conditions. Like the sailor, they said, “What's the use 
under them conditions ?” 

What of these conditions? Were they unjust or unwarrantable 
in order to preserve the forests and the water-sheds of our western 
rivers, every drop of which is needed for irrigation purposes and 
to restore the old-time grazing conditions ? 

It is frankly conceded by the friends of the Forest Service that 
in the beginning there were many mistakes made in the adminis- 
tration of the National Forests. The wonderful thing is that there 
are so few serious errors to be apologized for. 

Each day brought forth new questions to be met and decided. 
The conditions on one forest were so entirely different from those 
on another that a regulation framed to meet the situation in the 
State of Washington, with sixty inches of rain a year, was utterly 
useless when enforced in a forest in New Mexico, with ten or 
fifteen inches of annual rainfall. 

There were no established precedents to follow, but every question 
as it arose had to be met and worked out from the very founda- 
tion. Every rule that was made was eagerly watched and its value 
noted. Criticism was invited from all the users. The men, from 
the Forester himself, down to the last enrolled Forest Guard, were 
ever on the alert to receive the fault-finder and hear his troubles— 
which were many. As rapidly as possible the regulations were 
changed, to remedy developed weaknesses. The higher officials 
went into the field, met the field-men as well as the citizens who 
were using the forests, and came back with note-books full of 
thoughts and suggestions which were thrashed over in many meet- 
ings in Washington and the regulations changed wherever a change 
was needed. 

Especially were the stock-men called into consultation with the 
Forester and his officers. Hundreds of meetings have been held 
all over the West, where the stock-growers and practical range- 
men, together with the forest officers, have spent days in close dis- 
cussion of the important questions that affect their interests. The 
formation of Live-Stock Associations on every National Forest 
among the stock-men was encouraged in every way so as to work 
in conjunction with the Forest Service. 

Briefly, then, what are the conditions that govern the grazing of 
stock upon the National Forest ? 

First: No over-grazing is allowed. The carrying capacity of 
each forest is determined by very careful methods, and not an 
animal over that number is allowed to enter. 

Second: Certain areas where the water-shed demands protec- 


tion from all forms of grazing are closed to the stock-men because 
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the water-shed interests are many times more valuable than the 
grazing interests. Two notable cases of this protection are the 
Salt Lake City water-shed in the Salt Lake National Forest and 
the Manti water-shed in the Manti Forest in Utah. 

The Manti case is especially notable because in the years before 
that Forest was made the little city had been annually almost swept 
away by floods. Thousands of dollars had been spent by the resi- 
dents in building embankments and dikes to restrain the flood 
waters, but to no avail. 

The streets of the city were yearly torn up with floods. Huge 


trees and boulders were deposited in the streets; the fields along 











A MOUNTAIN RANGE IN CALIFORNIA 


Timber, grass, brush and weeds all gone. Erosion already begun. Only 
open to cattle grazing 

the little creek were ruined by the tons of silt and rubbish deposited 

upon them. 

They begged that the mountain region above them be made 
into a National Forest and that some restraint be placed upon 
the grazing on the mountain ranges in order that the forest-cover 
might be restored and the floods stopped. 

The Forest was established after a careful and systematic exam- 
ination of the area had been made by expert Foresters, and grazing 
upon a large area was strictly prohibited for a year. 

What was the result on the Manti water-shed? Within a year 
from the time grazing was stopped, the floods began to diminish. 
The forest-cover rapidly returned. The snow, held in check by 
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the bushes, grasses and other forest growth, did not melt away 
in a day as in the past. The rains that formerly fell on a bare 
open ground were now received by a sponge-like covering of dead 
grass and leaves, and these, with the living vegetation, held it in 
check from running off as fast as it fell. 

Four years have passed since the Forest was made, and the 
danger from floods is no longer known in Manti, while the flow 
of water in the little mountain streams is more regular and con- 
stant than ever before. 

In the West, before the average area was made into a National 
Forest, the whole country was grazed bare. Millions of sheep 
the cattle were trying to live on a country that could not possibly 
support more than one-half the number. 

It was a mad scramble for range from the time the snow left 
in the Spring to the very last day they could safely remain in the 
Fall. There were no rights respected by anyone. Each man 
hurried in as the snow left the hills, long before the ground was 
solid enough to be grazed over, trampling out the young grass, 
pushed from behind by some one following him, hardly daring to 
stay a day in one place lest some one else get in ahead of him. 
No one dared leave ungrazed a little spot of meadow land for a 
lambing-ground, knowing full well that some one else would appro- 
priate it for himself. 

Range-rights were established and held by the Winchester 
methods, and it was a clear case of “each for himself and the Devil 
take the hindermost.’”’ Under these conditions the ranges were 
swept as by fire, and the splendid growth of grass and forage that 
covered the country when the first settlers entered was gone. 

Then came the “die-off’” years, when thousands of sheep and 
cattle starved to death for want of the grass so wantonly destroyed. 
Only the larger owners, the men who had the great herds and 
unlimited capital behind them, lived through them; while the little 
man, the chap with a few head of cattle or a small bunch of sheep, 
was swept away, beggared and broken. The hundreds of deserted 
ranches and cabins in every little valley and meadow through the 
mountains are still standing as mute evidence of man’s cupidity, 
stupidity, and utter disregard of Nature’s laws. 

Is this an overdrawn picture ? 

Answer me, you men who, like myself, have had a hand in this 
wholesale ruin of the western grazing-lands. 

This picture can be duplicated in almost every State and Terri- 
tory west of the Missouri River. 

Third: Certain other areas were closed against the grazing of 
sheep and goats, but cattle and horses were allowed upon them. 
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This was done where, for good reasons, the water-shed must be 
protected. Every fair-minded stock-man knows that from the 
grazing habits of sheep and goats, running as they do in large 
bands and feeding so close together, they are vastly more injurious 
to a range than cattle. Goats, especially, are classed as “undesir- 
able citizens” by the Forester, because of their well-known brush- 
eating habits in preference to grass and weeds, thus preventing any 
possible growth of a new forest or underbrush. For this reason 
the Forest Service has been bitterly opposed by many short-sighted 


and selfish sheep- and goat-men, who charged the Service with 








How GOATS PREFER TO DINE 
Goats will eat little grass if they can get brush; hence are apt to be 
undesirable occupants of forest ranges 


being unduly prejudiced against them and friendly to the cattle- 
man. 

This charge is so absolutely untrue and unjust as to be scarcely 
worth argument. Every effort has been made to allow the sheep- 
men the greatest possible use of the Forests. 

The effects of sheep-grazing were carefully studied by experienced 
men, and everywhere that it could be done sheep were permitted 
to graze. Immense areas of the higher mountain-country, that in 
the past had been unoccupied because of their inaccessibility, were 
opened up to the sheep-man’s use by trails built at Government 
expense over which the herds can reach the region with no trouble. 
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Lambing-grounds, without which the sheep-man is ruined, are 
set aside solely for that purpose, and no grazing is allowed upon 
them except for such purposes, so that the feed there may be of 
the very best. Best of all, each sheep-man is given his range and 
protected in it. No need to watch it with Winchester in hand lest 
some one encroach on it. He leaves his winter-range in the spring, 
and takes his time leisurely and easily with his herd towards his 
summer-range, well knowing that it is safe from spoliation and 
will not be swept by some homeless, wandering sheep-man looking 
only for grass for his herd as in the old, free and reckless days. 














SAME AREA AS SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE, UNDER OLD CONDITIONS OF USE 
Badly overgrazed. Ground cover gone—erosion already begun. Nothing 
left but rocks and bare ground 


He knows that when he reaches his mountain-camp, his cabin 
will not have been robbed during the winter. The outbuildings, 
fences, and sometimes even the flooring, used to be burned up by 
drifting stock-outfits that swept across the country late in the Fall 
after he had left for the winter-range, and ate it all bare of what 
feed he had left. Now the omnipresent Ranger keeps watch over 
the country with a vigilant eye, and prevents such outrages. 

He also knows that when he reaches his allotted range it will 
be his for the summer, to graze at his leisure. He knows by metes 
and bounds, marked on a map furnished him by the Ranger, just 
how far each way his flock may feed. And, best of all, he knows 
that no one will encroach on that area, or, if he does, he will pay 
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the penalty for so doing and the Ranger will be on hand to protect 
him. Count back, you sheep- and cattle-men, to the old days when 
we fought and scrapped for the range like wolves over a carcass. 
How many lives paid the yearly toll for what we called our “range- 
rights”? How many thousands of sheep were killed each year by 
raids upon the camps of helpless sheep-herders, whose sole crime 
was that they were trying to get a share of what was absolutely 
as much theirs as yours? Go up into Colorado, where for thirty 
years past a acad-line has existed over which no sheep-man tres- 
passed except at the risk of his life and the loss of his herd. 

A vast mountain region, lying close along the line between Colo- 








BiG HORN NATIONAL FOREST, WYOMING 


This is now an excellent stock-range in just the condition in which the 
Forest Service desires to keep it. 


rado and Wyoming, has been practically untouched by any stock, 
simply because the cattle-men on the Colorado side, who lived along 
the base of the range, would not allow any sheep to cross their 
ranges in order to reach the higher mountain-country beyond, 
which was utterly valueless to the cattle-men. 

The country was made into a National Forest—the Park Range— 
and today, for the first time, thousands of sheep graze peacefully 
and securely on the forbidden ground where never before has a 
sheep eaten the grass, which annually rotted on the ground for 
want of something to use it. 

And the cattle-men are content, for they know that a certain line 
marks the sheep-grazing district; they know that the sheep will 
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cross into this area over a driveway through the cattle country 
especially laid out for this purpose, and they know that watchful 
Rangers will see that no trespassing is done, and that each herder 
stays within his own district and troubles no one else. 

Could this ever have been an accomplished fact but for the work 
of the Grazing Branch of the Forest Service? How many hostile 
shots have been fired between the two interests upon all the Na- 
tional Forests since their creation? Not a single one! 

Fourth: Many lesser conditions are enforced, all tending to the 
betterment of the range and forest. 

Take the salting regulation. What cattle-man ever felt that his 
neighbors put out a fair amount of salt? Each one dodged the 
matter, and, generally speaking, stock went salt-hungry the year 
around. Now the Ranger sees that each man puts out his fair 
quota of salt, and peace reigns. 

The cattle-men used to salt in the center of some lovely mountain 
meadow, because it was handier to dump the salt out of a wagon 
close to the road. The consequence was that the cattle naturally 
centered in there and wore out the sod on the ground for acres and 
acres about the salt-licks. Now the Rangers see that they select 
places for salting-grounds where the damage is not so great—rocky 
places or naturally barren spots, and also more of them, so the 
cattle will not gather in such large bodies at one point. 

In the old happy days, if Jones’s cow bogged down and died in a 
spring, she stayed there polluting the water until nothing could use 
it. Today the Ranger sees that Jones promptly drags the carcass 
away, and either burns or buries it. This is done with all stock 
that dies close to a watering-place or public camping-ground. 

The sheep-nian used to bed down his sheep in the same old place, 
often close to a spring or watering-place, night after night and 
month after month, until the country about it was worn bare by 
the tramping back and forth of the thousands of tiny sharp hoofs. 
Now the Ranger sees that they do not bed down in one place over 
six times in succession, and then they must move on to a new spot. 

Fifth, and probably the most bitterly assailed condition which the 
Service enforces, is the one by which the number of stock each man 
is allowed to graze is determined. 

I know many stock-men will not agree with me when I make 
the statement that the method by which the number of stock each 
man shall range upon the Forest area is determined is as near fair 
and just as human ingenuity can devise. 

The reason they cannot see it is because they do not try to, in 
the first place; and, second, because they do not want to believe it. 
We are all perfectly willing that the other fellow shall be cut down 
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to give someone else a chance, but we squeal when the cut comes 
on our herd. 

I cannot better illustrate this policy and the way it is worked out 
than to take a single instance. 

When the Unita National Forest was created in 1904, there were 
over half a million sheep and nearly 50,000 cattle and horses grazing 
upon the area. That it was frightfully overstocked no one doubted, 
and every honest stock-man admitted. They were called together 
and it was pretty generally agreed that a reduction of fully forty 
per cent would be necessary in order to give the range a chance to 
regain its original value. But forty per cent was a pretty stiff cut, 
and the Forest Service men after a careful study decided to cut 
down the herds twenty per cent the first year and the other twenty 
per cent the second year. 

The reductions were made, grazing rules were strictly enforced, 
each man was allotted his particular portion of the range, and the 
promiscuous scrambling for grass was stopped. 

To everybody’s surprise, the range began to improve from the 
start, and when it was carefully examined in the Fall, before the 
snows drove out the herds, it was decided that the second twenty 
per cent cut need not be made the following year. 

For 1908 the Forest will carry 350,000 sheep and 27,000 cattle 
and horses—and there will be feed for all. 

When the Forest Service took the range in charge, the sheep were 
owned mostly by a few large owners. The next year many new 
men appeared on the scene and demanded room for their herds. 
Here was a question in mathematics to be worked out—a puzzle 
that had the 13-14-15 puzzle of a few years ago beaten a mile. 

There were two fixed points, as unalterable as the law of the 
Medes and Persians—to wit, the number that could use the range, 
and the size of the range. The only movable element in the whole 
question was the number of owners. You could take from A and 
give to B. Then when C appeared you could take equally from A 
and B and give to C—and so on down the line. 

~ There were two other basic principles that President Roosevelt 
insisted upon as a foundation for the whole structure of using the 
Forest range; one being that the proper development of the West 
demanded more men, more home-builders, more tax-payers. Better 
a thousand men, each with a thousand sheep or a hundred cattle, 
than ten men with ten thousand sheep or one thousand cattle each. 

The other was that every person using a National Forest must 
be a bona fide settler and owner of improved ranch-property, either 
in or adjoining the Forest, which land he used in the grazing of his 
stock. 

This, then, was practically what was done. A certain definite 
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number was fixed below which no man would be reduced, which 
number was believed to be necessary for a man to own in order to 
support his family and make a decent living. 

Therefore, a certain day is set on each National Forest, on or 
before which all grazing applications for the ensuing grazing-year 
must be filed. 

Referring to the Unita Forest again, in February last, when the 
Supervisor opened the applications that were on file he found that 
for the year 1908 applications had been made to graze 509,070 head 
of sheep on that Forest. As it had a capacity of but 352,000, he 














A TypicalL GOAT RANGE 
Very little grass, rocky soil, plenty of oak browse. Such a range is more 
valuable for goats than for any other stock. This photograph was taken in 
the Prescott National Forest, Arizona. 


had a surplus of 157,000 sheep to dispose of. 

He began by throwing out all the applications from men who had 
no grazing rights upon that Forest. (By grazing rights is meant 
either bona fide homesteaders, or settlers owning improved ranch- 
property upon or adjacent to the Forest, or stock-men who, while 
not living on the Forest, have been constant and regular users of 
the ranges in the Forest.) This cut the total down very close to 
the capacity of the Forest, leaving about 15,000 head belonging to 
“new applicants’—men who had never used the range before, but 
were still bona fide settlers because they had recently taken up 
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land under the various land laws, or had purchased ranch-property 
from some one in or close to the Forest. 

These are the men, however, that the President desires should be 
taken care of. They are the true homesteaders and home-builders— 
the men who are to people these western lands. What can be done 
for them? Just here is where the Forest Service makes itself sadly 
disliked, because, in order to take care of these new men, it says to 
all the other owners who have been using the range, “You must 
submit to a slight reduction in numbers, sufficient to make room 
for these new settlers, that the Forest may truly be ‘the greatest good 
for the greatest number.’” Thus each man is scaled down accord- 
ing to a regular schedule—the man with 10,000, twenty per cent; 
between 10,000 and 5,000, fifteen per cent ; from 5,000 to 3,000, ten 
per cent; 3,000 to 2,000, five per cent; until enough has been taken 
from each owner to make room for the new sheep and still not run 
over the number the Forest can safely care for. 

Right here is where the charge begins that one hears so often made 
against the Forest Service by the stock-men, that it stifles the indi- 
vidual growth and forces a man to decrease his business instead of 
allowing him to expand and increase. But it is again a question 
of the greatest good for the greatest number. The demands of 
the stock-men that they be allowed to go on increasing their herds 
cannot be entertained; for, if it was allowed, the natural increase 
would in a few years give a few men the complete control of all 
the ranges. 

The one thing the Forest Service does guarantee the stock-man 
is that he will never be decreased in numbers below a certain point, 
which is set with careful consideration. When that point is reached, 
no new Owners may come in, and further extension will have to 
cease except where some one sells out and quits the business. 

This point has already been reached on one or two National 
Forests, and is rapidly drawing near on many others. 

It is simply a case of more stock than range, and while the 
Forester would only be too glad to say to all comers, “*Here is room 
enough for every one who wants it,” and thus avoid all these un- 
pleasant complications, he faces the problem each year and endeavors 
to solve it as fairly and honestly as it can be done. 

On the Manti National Forest in Utah this year, there were 132 
new applicants—new men who wanted to gain access to the Forest 
and go into the stock-business. Many of these were young men 
just of age taking up their first homesteads and entering on life’s 
course for themselves. Shall the man with 10,000 sheep or a thou- 
sand cattle not give up a small portion of his range and let the 
young man in with his little bunch? 
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Yet on the Manti Forest this cutting-down process has been so 
steady for the last few years that the 10,000-head man has all but 
been wiped out—cut down to an equality with his neighbors—and 
so little was left to cut down on, that this year, out of these 132 
new inen, but five could be taken care of, and the rights of the 132 
were so very nearly equal that it was impossible to select the lucky 
ones in any better manner than by holding a lottery and giving the 
permits to the holders of the lucky numbers—which was duly done. 

What are the results of this work by the Forest Service as far as 
the stock-men are concerned ? 

What did the Service find in Arizona on the great grazing region 














IN THE SALT LAKE NATIONAL FOREST 


Mountain-side stripped of all timber for smelter and other purposes, then 
ravaged by fire and stock until absolutely ruined 


in the mountains there, now known as the San Francisco and Black 
Mesa National Forests? A barren range that fifteen years before 
was a paradise for the stock-man—10,000 cattle left where once 
ranged 200,000, the rest dead or shipped away to save them; the 
sheep-men struggling for an existence, fighting over the range and 
going from bad to worse. 

What are the conditions today ? 

The range is rapidly returning to its old shape; there are almost 
as many sheep as ever before, and the cattle-men are increasing 
their herds every month. 

For two years past they have been shipping range-beef direct 
from the ranges to the markets of California, a thing that had not 
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been done for years. Peace reigns where once was tumult and 
strife. Range-rights are respected and well defined. 

Would you go back to the old days of ’86 to "90? 

I hardly think so. 

What is true there is true all over the West. In Utah on one 
Forest 434 individual owners have permits for less than 1,000 sheep 
each. Dozens of them own and run less than 500 head each. On 
another, 169 different men are grazing sheep under permit who 
own less than 1,000 head each, a majority of them under 500 head 


each. 
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SHEEP ON THE BACA GRANT, ARIZONA 
Their habit of grazing in large bunches, and very close together, makes 
them far more injurious to a range than cattle. 


Think you ‘in the old days of the Winchester and six-shooter these 
little fellows would have lasted very long in the scramble for grass ? 

Of the 18,616 permits issued in 1907, upon all National Forests, 
for cattle and horses, 11,662 of them were to men who owned less 
than forty head each. What would have become of their little 
bunches if the old system still obtained and great herds of sheep 
and cattle were allowed to sweep the country bare as they once did? 
You all know as well as I. The little men went out of the cow- 
business in 1893 to 1896. They are getting back into it today. 

As for the main question of forest-preservation, everyone is for 
it—no one questions its value or necessity. The only point involved 
is the stock-men’s use of the Forests; and, while there is some 
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past and will doubtless be made in the future. The little army 
which the Forester commands is scattered far and wide, and a 
watchful eye cannot be kept on all of them. Every man’s record 
friction, it is rapidly passing away as the true value of grazing 
under such conditions is better understood. For his permit from the 
Forest Service, the stock-man is guaranteed grass, water and pro- 
tection, and a stability and permanence in his business which he 
never knew under the old methods. He may fence up pastures for 
his saddle-animals, build drift-fences to keep his stock from wander- 
ing away from home, the wire for which the Forest Serivce furnishes 
him free of cost, get all his fire-wood and logs for corrals and build- 
ing purposes ‘free of all charge. 








CATTLE ON RANGE IN A MONTANA NATIONAL FOREST 


Cattle seldom run in bunches of more than a dozen head 


The Service opens up springs, and pipes the water to troughs for 
stock ; digs deep wells where water is scarce ; and, in fact, for every 
dollar the stockman pays for grazing-fees, the Government puts one 
back in improving the range-conditions for him. 

And the fees? If the Forests were in private hands, or even if 
the grazing privileges were put up at auction, they would bring 
double or treble the prices:they do now. 

All over the Pacific Coast the lands on National Forests owned 
by railroads and other corporations which are leased to the stock- 
men are eagerly snapped up at rates two and three times as high 
as the same grazing brings on the adjacent Government lands, al- 
though the lessee of the private lands gets back nothing whatever 
in the way of improvements. 

As to the men who control the destinies of these Forests, they 
are but human and liable to error. Mistakes have been made in the 
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is watched, however, and as fast as he shows ability along certain 
lines, he is promoted to positions of responsibility and trust. 

A careful and thorough system of inspection is carried on by 
competent men, who are the eyes of the Forester, and the stock-man 
who fancies that his destinies are presided over by a lot of college- 
bred Easterners makes the mistake of his life. 

In the Branch of Grazing in the Washington office, where the 
grazing business of all the Forests is mapped out and controlled, 
the seven men, each in charge of a separate division of the work, 
are all men from the ranges—western men from the core, to whom 
every phase of the stock-business is an old story, who know by prac- 
tical experience the many difficulties and hardships that beset the 
western range stock-man, and iwhose sympathies are always on his 
side. 

Of these seven, two were born in Califorina, one each in Colorado, 
Arizona, Montana and Illinois, the seventh being born in Switzer- 
land, but a resident of Utah almost from boyhood. When they 
entered the service, three of them were residents of Arizona, one 
of New Mexico, and one each of Colorado, Utah and Montana. As 
to their occupation in the past, four were cattle-men and three sheep- 
men prior to entering the Service. 

Regarding the general force, one who studies it is impressed with 
the splendid organization that Mr. Pinchot has built up. The esprit 
de corps that pervades the entire force from the newest man up is 
simply wonderful. 

The work goes with a snap; there are no laggards in the Service. 
A spirit of emulation and friendly rivalry seems to take possession 
of every man who enters the Service. 

There are no jealousies, no “knockers.” The success of one man 
in any line of work is a matter of congratulation by all. Each is 
eager to advance the work; every man is continually searching for 
new ideas, new plans, by which at some place the work may be 
improved. 

To a stranger, impressed with the thought that Government em- 
ployees are a time-serving, clock-watching lot, this may come as a 
surprise. I am quite certain it did to me when I first investigated 
the Service. But from top to bottom, from Chief to Messenger 
Boy, the entire force is keyed to the highest pitch and works day 
and night for the success of the Forest Service. 

Of all the workers, the busiest one among them, the man who is 
at his desk earlier, stays later, does more than any man of all the 
force, and then takes a day’s work home with him over which to 
spend half the night, is the Forester—Gifford Pinchot. Can I say 
more of him than that his splendid courage, tireless industry, un- 
failing good-nature, genius for organization, and all-pervading per- 
sonality have made the Service what it is? 

Never was a leader more loyally supported—never a leader more 
deserving of that support. 

In such hands, and with such a leader, the people of the United 
States, and the stock-men especially, may safely leave the National 
Forests, with the full assurance that in their administration all men 
will be dealt with on an equal footing, be they great or little, high 

or low, rich or poor. 
Washington, D. C. 








A STREET IN CUERNAVACA 
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A RED PARASOL IN MEXICO 
By J. TORREY CONNOR 
IX. 
ml WAS late in the afternoon of the same day. Soft 
| shadows touched tenderly the vine-hung patio of the 
old hotel in Cuernavaca; the languor that spells the 


golden hour of dreams lay over all. 





There was no rustling of leaves—even the breezes 
slept. The waters of the fountain fell into the stone basin with a 
faint, tinkling sound that was like the echo of a dream; the drone 
of bees in the roses was hushed. A paroquet in his bamboo cage 
mumbled drowsily as the professor, his head still bandaged, passed 
by, to stand for the twentieth time in the portales, where he had 
an unobstructed view of the street down which the travelers of the 
morning had gone. 

“I don’t see why my folks don't come,” he complained to the 
landlord, an unimaginative, down-East Yankee of the type not 
given to worry or trouble-borrowing. 

“They're all right,” the latter returned, easily, between puffs at 
a big black cigar. ‘There ain't no Injuns or bears runnin’ around 
loose, 's far ‘s I know, in this neck of the woods.” 

But the professor was not to be reassured. He seated himself in 
the chair that promised the greatest comfort, and, leaning his aching 
head on his hand, croaked dismally. What had possessed Miss 
Snodgrass to take an all-day trip—and such a trip!—without mak- 


ing matters clear to him? He had always judged his sister ot be 
a woman of sense. A bridge three feet wide, and Zenia could 


hardly sit a horse! And they would get nothing fit to eat in a 
place like that. 

The landlord advised the professor to “take a look around town.” 
Tourists—the professor winced at the term—seemed to be plumb 
daffy about Cuernavaca. Cortez’s palace was right over there— 
Cortez was a king or something. A man named Maximilian had 
built a real showy summer-house out in the suburbs, but it wasn't 
much now—all run down. Part of the year this man and his 
wife, Carlotta, lived in the Borda garden. That was a sight for 
you! It was much finer once, though—so people had told him. 
He couldn't say as to the truth of the yarn—it must have been 
twenty-five or thirty years ago that the Maximilians settled in 
Cuernavaca, and that was before /is time—but he had heard that 
the waters of the fountains in the garden were full of gold-fish 
when Maximilian owned the place, and that peaches as big as your 
two fists fell into Carlotta’s lap every time Maximilian shook the 


trees. Had the professor seen the cathedral? Everybody made a 
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fuss over the cathedral—and there wasn't a builidng in town that 
was in such need of a coat of whitewash. 

Oh! The professor was a scrap-heap crank himself, was he? 
Well, give him things up-to-date. And that reminded him: A 
friend of his, Jones, living in the State of Vera Cruz, had the all- 
firedest, queerest thing on his hacienda—Old! It must have been 
there before the Flood. 

Perhaps the professor had met the step-son of Jones—Angel 
Jiminez, his name was—in the City of Mexico. No? That was 
strange—and both stopping at the Hotel del Jardin. It was strange, 
too, that Angel hadn't followed Miss Staines around. Angel had 
set his heart on marrying an American girl, and had played bear 
to all the pretty ones that came his way. There wasn't a mite of 
harm in Angel—not a mite. 

At this point the professor brought the wandering landlord back 
to the starting-point ; whereupon he related his story without further 
circumlocution. 

On the estate of his friend Jones was a pyramid, built of squared 
stones. A-top this pyramid was a roughly fashioned figure, a heathen 
idol. A number of peons were working in the field near by; and 
one day one of them, in a spirit of bravado, struck off the right 
hand of the image, or idol, or whatever it was, with a crowbar. 
According to his fellow-workmen, a dreadful frown darkened the 
face of the idol; and, wonderful to tell, the man who had done the 
deed was stricken with paralysis in the right arm! 

The professor owned to be mildly interested in “heathen idols,” 
and the landlord offered to give him a letter of introduction to 
Angel Jiminez, who would do the honors of his  step-father’s 
hacienda with the same princely liberality that characterized his 
spending of Jones's pesos. 

“If he’s got money, show him to me,” said the professor. I'd 
like to interest him in my Lost City Syndicate.” 

“A city is a mighty queer thing to lose,” the landlord, scratching 
his head reflectively, opined. 

“We have it from the cura of Quiche, who told Stephens that he 
had seen it from the ridge of a high mountain, that there is such 
a city,” said the professor convincingly. 

“Didn't he ever get any nigher than the mountains?” asked the 
landlord. 

“T—ah—believe that no one so far has penetrated to the heart 


of the city and escaped alive. The city and region round about 


are inhabited by descendants of those who roamed the country 
before the Spanish invasion. 
“Two young men—mentioned by Stephens and Morlet—once 
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entered the city after a fight with the Indians. They remained for 
a time, and were apparently tolerated by the inhabitants. Attempt- 
ing to escape, they were set upon by the Indians and one was sac- 
rificed upon the altar of their temple. The other, badly wounded, 
escaped to the forest of Guatemala, but died soon after being 
rescued. It is my intention to form an expedition and go in search 
of the lost city, just as soon as I—er—obtain more accurate infor- 
mation as to its exact location.” 

“Sounds exciting,” commented the landlord. “How d'you expect 
to work it? Hypnotize ‘em? 

“| have planned to journey by easy stages into the interior of 
Guatemala. With a force of armed peons, we should succeed, 
where others, who braved the dangers without protection, failed.” 

“What would there be in it for him—Angel ?” 

“Why, the city is as good as a gold mine! The natives still 
observe their customs, manner of dress, and all that. They, sup 
posedly, make offerings upon their altars, as of old. There is the 
wealth of Ind in their temples.” 

“Good idea to start in before someone else gets track of it, eh?” 

“Assuredly! But there are such gaps between intention and 
action, in this land of mafana. No one ever thinks of doing any- 
thing today.” 

The thud of horses’ hoofs sounded far down the street. The 
professor started up expectantly. 

“That must be my folks,” he said, wrinkling his forehead under 
its bandages in an effort to get a focus on the approaching figures. 

“It ain't. It’s Hiram Cook and Miss Cook, of Chicago—tour- 
ists, they be.” 

“They may have seen my folks,” the professor persisted. 

Hiram Cook, of Chicago, halted his horse in the shade of the 
portales, and tumbled, groaning, into the arms of the attendant 
Mexican. 

“I feel as full of bones as a shad,” he lamented, in loud tones 
that took the town folk into his confidence. 

Dust-powdered, with perspiration working weird patterns on his 
sun-burned countenance, he limped the length of the portales and 
dropped heavily into a chair. Miss Zitella—properly skirted, now— 
paused in her retreat toward the patio as the professor stepped 
forward and addressed them: 

“Has either of you by chance seen a middle-aged lady—my sister, 


f some renown—and a young lady 


and an archeological student 
with a red parasol—” 
“She wouldn't have a parasol on horseback,” the landlord re- 


minded him. 
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“Ah, quite so! The ladies were going to Xochicaleo—" 

“We have just come from there,” interrupted Miss Zitella. 

“We saw the ladies, yes, and talked with them,” Mr. Cook, 
keeping more to the point, supplemented. ‘What time was it when 
we saw them, Zitella?” 

But Miss Zitella, mindful of dust, disordered locks and a sun- 
burned nose, had slipped away to her apartment, where the solace 
of a hot bath and cold cream awaited her. 

“The ladies were all right, then,” said the professor, straightening 
as if a weight had fallen from his shoulders. 

They certainly appeared to be, Mr. Cook thought. They had 
mentioned their intention of passing the night at an Indian village. 

The professor was sure they would get nothing fit to eat. Mr. 
Cook was of the opinion that they stood as good a chance there 
as in any part of a country that was without knowledge of Christian 
cookery. 

“You are right, my dear sir, entirely right.” The professor, 
speaking as soul to kindred soul, poured forth his confidences un- 
restrainedly, while the landlord brought that which would assuage 
a thirst induced by the heat of the tropics. 

“You've been in Mexico long enough to know how it is yourself, 
sir. You go to a Mexican hotel or restaurant for a meal, and they 
bring on something so seasoned with pepper and garlic that you 
can't tell whether it’s flesh, fowl, or good red herring. You eat 
the meat and wait for the vegetables; and while you are waiting 
they begin all over again, and serve you with seven courses of 
meat. If you're in luck, you get beans, or tomatoes, messed up 
with rice, on the side. What wouldn't I give for a good old- 
fashioned boiled dinner, or a big platter of ham and eggs!” 

“I'd give ten dollars right now for a piece of mince pie such as 
my wife used to turn out,” said Mr. Cook. “If there’s one thing 
I miss more than another, since she died, it’s her mince pies.” 

“Here's a telegram for you, professor,” the landlord interposed. 
“Sent collect—charges, three-thirty, Mex.” 

The professor put forth a limp hand to receive the message; but 
on reading it he sat up alertly, pushing the bandage off his fore- 
head, and gazing excitedly about. 

“What time is the afternoon train from the City of Mexico 
due?” he asked. 

“The train,” said the landlord, “will most likely be in about five, 
if it’s late.” 

“*Weston sails from Vera Cruz on the twenty-seventh,’” the 
professor read, abstractedly. “Let's see—today is the seventh. ‘I 
shall keep him in sight. Peter Yeere left here today for Cuerna- 
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vaca. Will probably try to mislead you as to Weston’s miove- 
ments. BOLTON,’” 
There was a rustle of crisp muslin skirts behind the professor's 
chair, a discreet little cough, and Miss Zitella appeared. 
“Excuse me, sir,” she said, sweetly, “but I couldn't avoid over- 


hearing the name you mentioned—Peter Yeere, I think you said. 











THE CATHEDRAL, CUERNAVACA 


Is—is Mr. Yeere coming here?” 
Mr. Cook took off his spectacles and regarded his daughter. 
“You're up to something. What is it?” he queried. 
“Why do you say that?” returned Miss Zitella, in an injured tone. 
“Because you look so blamed innocent. The fact is, sir,” turning 
to the astonished professor, “I haven't had a minute’s peace since 
my daughter made the acquaintance of a young Spanish gent, com- 
ing down on the steamer. Claimed he’d been two years at school 
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in the United States, and him with a speech that goes sideways, 
like a crab to war!” 

‘But Peter's a down-East Yankee,” the professor objected. 
“Nothing Spanish about him.” 

“Oh, the Spanisher’s name is Jiminez,” said Mr. Cook. “This 
Peter is every bit as bad, though. I thought we'd got shut of both 
of ’em.” 

“Where does the young Spaniard live?” asked the professor. 

Mr. Cook indicated his supreme indifference as to the abiding- 





SUMMER HOME OF MAXIMILIAN, NEAR CUERNAVACA 


place of Mr. Jiminez, but believed it to be the City of Mexico. 
“Ah! The idol man,” the professor hazarded, looking to the 
landlord for confirmation. 
“He may be idle,” said the landlord, “but there ain’t a mite of 





harm in Angel—not a mite.” 

“Did you say that Mr. Yeere would be here this afternoon?” 
queried Miss Zitella. 

Aunt Zenia and Polly were riding slowly toward Cuernavaca 
slowly, since Aunt Zenia vowed her inability to keep to the pace of 
the guide, who appeared to be in haste to reach town and supper. 

The evening breeze had risen, cooling the sun-baked earth. It 
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wrought pretty confusion with the soft locks on Polly’s brow as 
she rode along, her unseeing eyes fixed on the distant mountain 
ramparts, from which the sunset flags were flying. 

She longed to be alone that she might think over the events of 
the past weeks, and form some plan of release from bonds that 
galled; but to deviate from the every-day routine was to excite 
comment. Aunt Zenia would question her; questions and com- 
ments alike must be avoided. 

She loved and was loved; and oh, it was sweet to be loved—sweet 
as heaven! Knowing, now, the divine needs of the heart, she could 
not cheat the man to whom she was plighted with the poor sub- 
stitute for love, affection; and affection was all she had to give 
Peter. 

Perhaps the quickest, the most direct way of ending the matter 
would be the kindest. She mused on this, making irrelevant replies 
to Aunt Zenia’s occasional remarks, or replying not at all. In con- 
clusion, she decided that she would write to Peter as soon as she 
arrived at the hotel; and the letter should be sent to him, togethre 
with the ring, the first thing in the morning. After all, the surgeon's 
knife hurts but to heal. 

It was dusk when the three galloped up the steep stony street of 
Cuernavaca, and drew rein in front of the hotel. The swinging 
lantern that lighted the portales dazzled Polly’s eyes, accustomed 
to the gloom. She saw Aunt Zenia, limping away on the arm of 
the professor; then someone lifted her from her horse—and Peter's 
eyes were looking into her own. 

He drew her into the patio, and, placing both hands on her 
shoulders, smiled down at her. 

“You haven't told me how glad you are to see me, Pollywog,” 
he said, whimsically. 

“Oh, why did you come, Peter?” Polly breathed. “It would have 
been so much easier to write it.” 

“Write what?” 

“That—that it was all a mistake. It is a mistake, Peter,—oh, 
believe me, it is! Take the ring. Some other girl—some time—” 

Peter made no move to take the ring. He allowed himself a 
moment of dazed incredulity; but at the second look into Polly's 
eyes, his winged love lay in the dust of humiliation. Wounded, 
angry as well, he flung away to battle with emotions heretofore 
undreamed of in his philosophy. 

Polly gazed wistfully after him; there were tears in her eyes. 
She felt that the old cameraderie would never be theirs again, that 
she had lost, not only her lover, but her friend. 


(To be continued.) 
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A HISTORIC FLAG 
By W. J. HANDY. 

HE flag shown on opposite page was brought from St. 
Louis, Mo., by Captain Frémont on his third expedition 
across the continent, 1845-6. The scars appearing on 
it are said to have been made by arrows in some of his 





encounters with hostile Indians. 

It is the same flag raised at Gavillan Peak, near Monterey, March, 
1846, when, after having received permission to obtain supplies and 
continue his explorations, he was ordered by General Castro, Mex- 
ican military commander, to abandon his work and at once leave the 
country, under threat of using force to drive him out. In Frémont’s 
own words: “I replied this was an insult to my Government and 
myself, and I peremptorily refused.” 

With his small force a rude fort was erected and this flag raised. 
\fter patiently waiting a few days without any attack, Frémont 
leisurely marched away. This is the first time the U. S. flag was 
raised in defiance to the Mexican authorities in California. 

\gain, a few days after learning of the taking of Monterey by 
Commodore Sloat, Frémont went to Sutter’s Fort, near Sacramento, 
and on July 11, 1846, raised this flag, with a salute of twenty-one 
euns, announcing that California had been taken and was held for 
the United States. Lieutenant Walpole of the Collingwood, English 
navy, described the appearance of Frémont’s party in 1846: 

“During our stay in Monterey, Captain Fremont and party ar- 
rived. ‘They naturally excited curiosity. Here were true trappers, 
the class that produced the heroes of Fenimore Cooper's best works. 
The men had passed years in the wilds, living upon their own re- 
sources. 

“A vast cloud of dust appeared first, and then in long file emerged 
this wildest wild party. Frémont rode ahead, a spare, active looking 
man. He was dressed in blouse and leggings, and wore a felt hat. 
\fter him came five Delaware Indians, who were his body guard. 

“The rest, many of them blacker than the Indians, rode two and 
two, the rifle held by one hand across the pommel of the saddle. 

“Kit Carson is as well known as the Duke (Wellington) is in 
Europe. The dress of these men was principally a long loose coat 
of deer skin, tied with thongs in front, trousers of the same, of their 
own manufacture. 

“They are allowed no liquor; tea and coffee only. This, no doubt, 
has much to do with their ge 0d conduct, and the discipline, too, is 
very strict. 

“The butts of the trappers’ rifles resemble a Turkish musket, 
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JOHN COOK, OF HONOLULU 
Owner of the Frémont Flag shown on page 122. 
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therefore fit tight to the shoulder. They are long and very heavy, 
carry a ball about thirty-eight to the pound.” 

The flag was with the California battalion, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Frémont, in all the exciting events during the early 
days of American occupation, and at the final capitulation at Ca- 
huenga, February, 1847. 

Its present owner, John Cook, now 85 years of age and a resident 
of Honolulu, says he was in San Francisco in 1849, and helped to 
build the first dock on the bay, at Clark’s Point, and was a member 
of the first vigilance committee. His vigilante captain, name un- 
fortunately forgotten, was one of Frémont’s party from its organ- 
ization on the Missouri river to its final disbandment. Taken sick, 
he was cared for by Mr. Cook and buried by him in the sand hills 
in Hayes Valley. 

Mr. Cook says the captain gave him this flag, with some other 
relics, and frequently told him of his service with Frémont and the 
adventures in which this flag was present. 

If this flag had a tongue, what interesting stories we should hear, 
for stirring reminiscences linger in its faded folds. 


(Reprinted by request.) 


THE SIDEWINDER 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
LAZY loop of lozened grey, 
I stretch amid the sand and sun; 
Or writhe a sullen yard away, 
The greasewood’s creeping shade to shun. 


The hot earth nestles to my chin; 
My lidless eyes outface the sky 

All unabashed; and dry and thin 
My unawakened rattles lie. 


The desert glare that does to death 
The blind un-lovers of the sun— 
Poor fools, that court a colder breath, 

Nor know that heat and life are one. 


It filters through my scaly still, 
It simmers to one drop of Fate— 

The mother-tincture of To Kill, 
Quintessence of a whole world’s hate. 


Content I dream ;—content is deep, 
For whom three mortal joys there be— 
My own white sun, my ardent sleep, 
And sleep for him that wakens me! 
Belford’s Magazine, May, 18o1. 
*Crotalus cerastes; the horned rattlesnake of the Southwest. 
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THE TORCH 

By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 

SING the words in the best sense, the two diners at the 
Falcon represented the highest forms of antipodal 
types—the master of men, the masterless man. 

Cutler was born under Joseph’s star—hero and pat- 

tern of his childish playmates; later, boast and idol of 
his class, unquestioned leader, “bold, fortunate and free.” His vic- 
tories were not less deserved for being lightly won. With a gen- 
erous, sunny temper, a cheerful spirit of fair play, he had that last, 
best gift we so clumsily miscall “personal magnetism”—meaning, 
indeed, no such pitiful trumpery, but “the genius to be loved”; for 
which potential rivals had followed ungrudgingly, loyal allies, at 
most, rejoicing in his honors. 

Noon-tide brought him but repetition of morning triumphs; 
sober thought, high dream, yet worded from that bright lexicon 
whose unconsulted golden leaves we turn no longer, you and I and 
most, conning only one self-opening, wonted page in the stained 
and blotted addenda. 

Confidence and charm were backed by talents of high order—keen 
intelligence, ripe scholarship, shrewd common-sense, vitality, energy, 
industry, purpose. At thirty-five, he was an admitted leader of the 
metropolitan bar. Nor was he lawyer only—he had kindliness, sym- 
pathy, insight, public-spirit. More than once or twice his plain- 
speaking had clearly voiced the confused inarticulate thought of the 
day. New York looked on him as a coming man, thrice-marked for 
greatness by birth, by solid achievement, by irresistible thrusting-on 
of standing, opportunity, place, faith and party ; and by the nameless 
uplift of far-reaching fraternal ties, unmeasured but potent. Al- 
ready he was a factor in the national life, watched from afar. 

As he talked, Cutler found himself studying his companion with 
something more than curiosity, recalling his past knowledge of the 
man, startled to realize how little it was, despite the intermittent 





years of their acquaintance. 

Gay was uncatalogued. Widely scattered as were the bits of his 
known biography, the given curve was not sufficiently defined for 
further calculation. When his erratic orbit brought him back to 
New York for brief, uncertain periods, he occupied a position unique, 
inexplicably sure, unjustified by any claim of his for accomplish- 
ment in his unexplained absences, or by any declaration of future 
intent. Himself almost unknown, Gay yet held a curious sub- 
celebrity with not a few men who had won distinction in widely 
diverging lines. Without credentials, without chronicled personal 
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achievement, making no demands, this unquestioning acceptance— 
as of a blank check bearing authentic signature—was a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of initiative, strength, refuge—a tribute the finer for 








its unconsciousness. 

Between flittings, he had found time to assist in several reforms— 
an effective, unauthorized free-lance, a cheerful, casual satirist. His 
stinging phrases, step-fathered, became watchwords shrilled by 
drudging, hopeless multitudes in derisive scorn, more galling than 
any hate. Solemn Sham, hoary Privilege issued mandate, “Silence 
me this ambushed Laughter!” To find the Laugher unexpectedly 
invulnerable, asking neither favor nor gold of any man, having no 
ambitions to be crushed, quite beyond the reach of reprisals. 

A good loser, Gay was a poor winner. Perhaps it was philosoph- 
ical indifference to the gauds of success; perhaps his energies were 
destructive, a Benjamin’s portion, effective only in battle-shock. Be 
this as it may, once an affair was on the highway to prosperity, 
Gay stood back, follow the sequence who would; so losing that in- 
tangible thing which comes of advantage pressed and repeated suc- 
cesses—prestige, the confidence of others—which makes an ordinary 
man formidable and a strong one great. 

Cutler had been speaking of an acquaintance of them both in 
Alaska. 

“No,” said Gay, thoughtfully, “I never really liked him. He was 
keen, witty, brilliant, resourceful, but he didn’t win your confidence. 
You know what I mean. Not the man you would like to have at 
your back in a pinch. I wasn’t sure of him—not as I would be of 
myself, you know.” 

The undisguised self-valuation, the change of pronouns by which 
he declined to vouch for Cutler, was amusing. Yet, Cutler reflected, 
this very quality of steadfast sureness was the foundation of his 
own unacknowledged liking and regard. 

He recalled stories told of Gay in the dens and studies, vague, 
unsubstantiated, gleaned from far sources, told rarely, at propitious 
moments, to favored folk. Botha’s grim laagers had known him, De 
Wet’s forlorn hope. Indeed, for that knight-errantry he had only 
escaped the pedestal by caustic, malevolent Anti-lmperialism, shock- 
ing and unexpected. Older legends there were, of many lands—not 
always wholly creditable. Of high-handed wild exploits in desert, 
jungle and polar wilds, to which you might deny your approval 
but not your admiration. 

One stood out clearly—earliest, best vouched-for. Last of the 
few surviving cattle-men in the bloody and disastrous Tonto Basin 
war, when his faction was dispersed, hopelessly beaten, his very 
steading burned, furrowed and sown with salt, the horse between 
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his legs and the clothes on his back all that were left of his holdings, 
he had bidden Arizona characteristic farewell. Alone, in the full 
glare of noonday, he fared down to Solomonville, rode at a quiet 
footpace through the straggling street, thronged with his flushed 
and triumphant foes, passed on, unmolested, with no backward look, 
to the far-off busy world beyond. They stood in silent groups to 
watch him go till he was but a speck on the long horizon. So 
the story ran. 

Gay flicked the ash from his cigar. “Speaking of Alaska—it’s a 
biggish country, but did you, by any chance, know Jim Hestwood? 
He was one of the first to find gold in the ’90’s.” 

“Hestwood? Why, I went to school with him in San José!” 

“What!” said Gay, for once fairly startled. “The old school! 
Man! It’s good to see you! Why, so did I!” 

They were leaning over the table flushed, laughing, pumping at 
each other’s hands. 

“To think we've been acquainted all these years and never 
known!” said Cutler, in pleasant excitement. “Why, I know you, 
of course. You were before my time. You're Harry Gay! And 
I never guessed it!” He sang, liltingly: 

“Some one stole my heart away, 
Walking down in San José; 

He looked up and I looked down— 
Handsome, sun-burned Harry Gay!” 

“A foolish old song—made in derision,” said the older man, 
smiling. Cutler remembered when he had heard it sung—not in 
derision—but checked himself mid-word. 

Gay looked at him, considering. “I see. It was when you went 
West to build up your health. I hadn’t heard of any Californian 
episode. It couldn’t have been long.” 

“Tt wasn’t,” rejoined Cutler. “I was a Special, making up on 
subjects where I lagged—so I could enter Harvard unconditioned. 
Your name was still one to conjure with. If the stories they told 
were only half true—” 

Gay put the question of himself aside with a waved hand. 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy and everybody keeps it up. 
Never mind. The boys—tell me about the boys,” he demanded, 


eagerly. 

Volleyed question and answer, broken by mutual comment and 
reminder. “Good man!” “Wise old owl! Venerable sage he at 
eighteen.” “Good old George!” 

“ . . . Burrows, Denyes, Cavano, Clute, Casad 
At the name which followed, a shade fell heavily over Gay’s face. 
“He was my nearest friend. He was with me in Arizona. If he 
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had lived .. . perhaps ... He roused himself with 
an effort. The shadow did not wholly pass away. 

To us, their talk would have been a meaningless list of names, a 
new Catalogue of the Ships, tedious as last year’s directory. To 
them it was eloquence unparalleled, glowing, vivid, brilliant ; under 
whose splendid sway dry bones rose breathing, clothed in flesh and 
blood and youthful fire, radiant with the one imperishable charm. 
Yet Homer knew his trade. So sparkled that same dull Catalogue 
to listening Greeks, whose kindred manned those ships. 

Laughing happily, they kept that eager roll-call, with pledge and 
greeting to each summoned face. Unnoted, the clock made its 
treadmill round. At one name Cutler’s face took on a cynical ex- 
pression. Before he could speak, Gay held up his hand. 

“Don’t tell me!” he said. “Let me remember them as they were 
—at their best. After all, who dares say the best self is not the 
true self? Let me keep my Table Round—unbroken. . .. I 
was there two years—the happiest of my life. Not one care, not 
one unhappy moment. I was straight from the uttermost desert, 
you know. A man grown—twenty-two years old. And I had 
never had any boyhood. I crowded it into those two years.” 

Cutler could scarce believe his ears. Gay, the silent, was grown 
voluble, autobiographical, making free use of the “first person per- 
pendicular.” The deep lines of his face were smoothing away, the 
stern eyes lit with rare enthusiasm, smiling at inner happy thoughts. 
In this softened mood of unsuspected loveableness, there was an 
indefinable suggestion of truce, of conflict deferred ; as when Hector 
lays his helmet by, and gives himself to the hour. 

So absorbed were they—Gay in his memories, Cutler intent on 
Gay himself—that more than once little groups had paused to look 
at the picture in the quiet alcove—Cutler’s sunny charm, the other’s 
dark and restful strength. 

“T suppose few men ever have as good a time as I did there. 
Two years, and not one moment to regret. Then I went away. I 
don’t know why. I suppose I was a fool. But I’m glad of it— 
glad!” he said, with fierce energy. “Something might have spoiled 
it. I never went back. Think of it, Cutler—how I must have en- 
joyed every moment! I was always an omniverous reader, but 
for those two years I did not read one book or magazine—hardly a 
paper. Living took all my time. I had attained my majority at 
the age of thirteen. At least I have done man’s work ever since. 
I had never known any boys. Just rough men. I went there with 





a boy’s unspoiled capacity to enjoy, a man’s sense to feel how fleeting 
it must be. I had my youth in one deep, priceless draught. 
I studied—of course. That was what I went there for. Hestwood 
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was the brightest of us, then Johnny Newells—but I think I had 
my lessons better, more thoroughly, than any of them. They in- 
terested me.” It was said so simply that the boast passed un- 
noticed. 

“And so the old school is happened upon evil days—standing in 
Stanford’s shadow? Well, she turned out some good men. There 
must have been as high ability there as in any of the big colleges. It 
is given to only a few to really do things. But there are always 
men to do them when need arises. A good many more mute, in- 
glorious Miltons than we know of, I imagine. It’s not wasted. 
They hand it on. Like the old Greek relay races—you remember? 
You didn’t only have to run; you must pass on an unquenched 
torch.” 

He rose and buttoned his coat. Fronting Cutler across the table, 
he raised his glass. Some of the wine was spilled. “The school!” 
he said, in a voice low and quiet. “The school—and our dead !” 

Cutler was tolerably hard-headed. His foes had never called 
him sentimental. But his glass, with Gay’s, crashed tinkling to 
the floor, to serve for no unworthier toast. 

Cutler had started first. Remembering something, he came back. 
Gay was seated again at the table. The shadow was deep upon him. 
His mouth was twisted, as from pain, his eyes brooding on the 
spilt wine. Cutler tiptoed away. 

When next he tapped at Gay’s door, he had gone, leaving no 
token. Months slipped by, became years, and New York knew him 
no more. 


* 
* * 


The Powers that Were had made tentative advances to Cutler con- 
cerning his nomination for important office. They had been guard- 
edly explicit. There was no doubt whatever, they kindly said, as 
to his ability. But there had been an untraced rumor, a breath, 
that Cutler held impracticable, academic views on some abstract 
matters. They hoped Cutler was safe and sane. They sincerely 
trusted that his position was such as to cause no uneasiness in 
business quarters, no unsettlement of existing conditions. lf Cutler 
could give assurance that he was not inimical to the best interests 
of prosperity, the matter might be regarded as settled. 

Cutler saw plainly that, so backed, this foot-hold could be made 
a stepping-stone to higher honors. Opportunity knocked at his 
door. This was the beginning of a career which might lead him 
far. 

Yet he was not quite satisfied. There was an uneasy twinge, a 
feeling hard to put into words. Of course, the great interests would 
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grind down opposition, as always, whether he went for or against 
them. If not himself, then another. Better himself than another, 
since he saw existing evils clearly. He would be in a position to 
soften policies, to show favor and mercy. Doubtless there was 
some inequality, a slight tipping of the scales. But after all, we were 
all so much better off than were our grandfathers. There were so 
many to divide the burden that the individual share was unnotice- 
ably small. Oh, very small! Rome was not built in a day. Com: 
promise, concession, was the law of progress. He would use his 
power well—as a trust. 

He dressed and went to a dinner—a very select dinner indeed— 
given in honor of a world-renowned Explorer. 

Having been introduced to the Lion of the Hour, and seated 
between two friends whose intimacy allowed inattention, Cutler let 
his thoughts stray to the day’s problem, and at last gave free rein 
to thought and fancy. 

When the coffee was served he was roused from his reverie. The 
humming, busy voices slackened to silence ; the guests were listening 
to the Explorer. With a start, Cutler fixed his attention. 

“. . . Western slope of the Andes,” the Explorer was say- 
ing. “They tell the story to all new-comers. I was at some pains 
to get at the facts, because he was rather in my line, and because I 
knew the man. In his way, he was quite remarkable. He had dis- 
tinction of a certain sort. An Adventurer. Some of you must have 
known him. Gay—Harry Gay?” 

Cutler stiffened with a shock. The persistent past tense became 
ominous, sinister. He leaned forward. His lips were suddenly dry. 
It was a relief when someone further down said indifferently, “Yes, 
I knew him.” The Explorer went on. 

“Tt was quite characteristic of the confident vanity of the man, his 
appalling self-sufficiency, that he set about the conquest of this virgin 
peak alone, without preparation or plan. He was about to attempt 
it, so it appears, many years before. But one of the chronic revolu- 
tions occurred. He had word that some of his friends were involved, 
and gave up the climb. It seems he had not abandoned his purpose, 
however. . . . Oh, no—he had no personal interest in the 
political side of it—to be just. He was no filibuster, on this occa- 
sion, at least. Just sticking to his friends, after his lights. I put 
in some time getting the straight of it.” 

It was evident that it was to be a good story. Evident, too, that 
the Explorer relished the telling of it, the opportunity of getting 
in the lime-light, with insufferable complacency. Cutler listened 
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eagerly—“Sticking to his friends, after his lights.” Vaguely, the 
phrase troubled him, though he could not see why. 

“Well—the revolution failed. His friends were all killed. I 
believe he was quite the Paladin. I had it from the other side, 
too. The old Captain who told me—rather a high official now— 
spoke of him with much respect and regret, gnawing at his grizzled 
mustaches the while. And, though he did not say so, I fancy that 
they rather connived at his escape. They didn’t let Gay know. He 
thought he had a narrow squeak of it. 

“Half a life-time later, he strolls casually into the village on the 
hill-foot and announces that he is to climb the mountain to see 
how it looked from up there. 

“The naturales tried to dissuade him, as they did me afterwards. 
No one could reach the top; many had tried and failed—or per- 
ished. There seemed to be some superstitious terror mixed up 
with it. Of course, he didn’t listen. Determined beggar. . 
Did J climb it? Oh, yes. But we were fully prepared and took 
our time. When we came to a ticklish bit, we drilled holes and 
put in ropes. Made stations, you know, and got up as far as we 
could before the final spurt. Yet I don’t say the fellow wouldn’t 
have made it, if he had gone alone. Yes, and said nothing about 
it afterwards, either. I’m not denying him efficiency. To my cer- 
tain knowledge, he has done harder stunts.” 

Cutler remembered Gay as he had seen him that last night at 
the Falcon, with his softened mood upon him—already, had he 
but known it, Outward Bound—to the Great Adventure. He 
began to hate the Explorer. As if he had strangely become pos- 
sessed of the Touchstone of Truth, which makes things seem what 
they are, he saw the Explorer’s shallow soul, selfish, spiteful, swollen. 
His sudden assumption of the modest “we” became an affectation 
hardly to be borne. He was making Gay’s name a stalking-horse, 
that himself might shine brighter by comparison. His purring, 
punctilious, belittling “justice” became an unbelievable and mon- 
strous thing. This Hero of two Worlds grudged, envied—not 
Harry Gay’s fame, for fame he had not, but what he was; resented 
bitterly that the other man had been above the grasping ambition 
that mastered himself. The unconscious self-revelation was in- 
decent. He even grudged Gay his, the Explorer’s own opinion. 

“At last they prevailed upon him to wait until they could send 
after el irlandes—a week to the south. He would doubtless be 
glad to join the adventure; he was quite mad. (You find them 
everywhere—these Irishmen.) This one was prospecting—for 
quicksilver, I believe. From what I could find out he seems to 
have been quite the usual active, automatic, brainless, undifferen- 
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tiated biped. . . . They got some Peruvians to go along for 
pack-animals, as high up as they could coax or drive them, and 
to remain there till their return. Gay had an extra spy-glass. He 
left that with old Atanacio, the jefe, and told him to keep an eye 
on them. 

“There was a severe storm the first day and they huddled in 
camp. It cleared that night. Gay and Conner—did I tell you his 
name ?—started at dawn. They expected to make the summit and 
back to some sheltered spot, spend the night there, and return to 
camp early the next day.” 

The Explorer had attempted no description. But Cutler saw 
the mountains—forbidding, vast, gloomy,’ savage, cruel. Because 
his senses were quickened and his mind vividly pictured out the 
story, he granted the Explorer—grudgingly—the gift of words. 
But that other, his dead friend—that was the man of deeds. His 
friend. He had not thought of him that way; but he knew it now. 
, “Not the man you would like to have at your back in a 
pinch. I wasn’t sure of him—not as I would be of myself, you 
know.” A boast—but he had made it good. With the premonition 
of disaster came the high certainty that his friend had not failed 
himself. Whatever came, Gay had been sure. . . . This 
Lion’s ostentatious, abnegating modesty—Pah! 

“They made slow progress, Atanacio told me, with many 
doublings and turnings back. Of course they should have estab- 
lished a station much higher up before making their dash. The 
morning came off clear and warm. Later it clouded over. Gay 
and Conner were going faster. Towards noon they passed out of 
sight behind a shoulder. I fancy the natives all turned to for 
comida. Naturally, they wouldn’t admit it. Anyhow, Atanacio 
couldn’t spot them for some time. All dark and cloudy, you know. 
It was past one when he saw them in a little sunny patch, where 
the clouds were broken. They were roped together, of course— 
about twenty feet apart. They had been skirting a narrow, icy 
ledge around a precipice. Conner had fallen. Gay had his feet 
braced, clutching a rock with his hands—Conner hanging by the 
rope. Of course, the Peruvians didn’t know how long they had 
been there. Through the glass they could see that one of Conner’s 
arms was limp and useless, broken by the fall. Beneath, the un- 
imaginable abyss. 

“Gay clung to the rock with one hand, and threw off his pack 
with the other. Conner, below, got rid of his. Atanacio says that 
Gay’s feet seemed to be on a particularly sloping and slippery part 
of the ledge. Of course, when I looked the ground over, I couldn’t 
place the exact spot; but it must have been so, for Gay was an 
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unusually powerful man. With a level square foot to stand on, he 
would have pulled the Irishman up, big man though he was. 

“Three times he made the attempt; three times his feet slipped. 
He only saved himself by a lightning-swift clutch at that knob of 
rock. To drop the rope, with Conner’s weight on it, after he felt 
himself going, straighten up, and catch the rock in time—good 
work! J know! And it must have weakened him terribly. 
Atanacio was dripping with sweat, crying aloud, calling on the 
Saints—O yes, I’ve forgotten to tell you—the Peruvians seem to 
be much like other folks after all. With one look through the glass, 
forgetting their fears and superstitions, they made off to the rescue, 
hot foot. All except Atanacio. He was so old that it was out of 
the question for him. Gay had brought him along for the sake 
of discipline. He was the jefe—headman, you know. They made 
good climbing, too. Of course they benefited by avoiding all the 
no-thoroughfares Gay had tried. 

“After the third trial—when they nearly went over and Gay 
could hardly get his feet back on the ledge—they gave up that 
hope, and waited. In that clear, dry air Atanacio could see them 
plainly. Conner was waving his arm, and seemed to be talking 
vehemently to Gay. Always, Atanacio says, Gay shook his head. 
I haven’t a doubt but that Conner was urging him to cut the rope, 
and Gay refusing. They found Gay’s knife on him, but not Con- 
ner’s. Probably it had slipped from the scabbard when he first 
fell, and had lodged part way down.” 

Cutler’s scalp and skin prickled, his blood ran cold and tingling. 
Suddenly, he began to be aware that the story had some indefinite 
bearing on his own case. . . . Concession? Compromise? 
The naked truth flashed on him blindingly. Surrender! weak, 
pitiable surrender! Not even that! He had the sensation of hav- 
ing shrieked. God! He was being bought with a price! ° 
“Who dares say the best self is not the true self?” ©O good friend, 
torch-bearer, loyal and true! . . : Never! Never! 

“Curious thing,” said the Explorer, dreamily. “Gay had thrown 
off his pack, dropped the shod stave he used in lieu of alpenstock, 
to free himself for the desperate attempt to haul up his companion. 
Yet he kept the knife and belt. He could hardly have overlooked 
them. Did he think he might weaken at the last? Or did he 
deliberately look forward to beyond the last, when this mute witness 
should win him love and tears? I knew him, and I say, Unques- 
tionably the last. 

“The old fellow scraped up some bushes for a fire and made 
‘smoke-talk’ to Gay that help was coming, snatched up the glasses 
in his shaking hands, and looked. He could see that Gay nodded. 
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The Irishman waved his good arm. . . He—Conner, I 
mean—twisted slowly round with the rope. So the cliff must have 
over-hung here so far that he could not touch it to stop the twisting. 

“Help was coming, but it would be long. It was two miles off— 
one of the miles up—and a hard climb. The men on the cliff were 
very still. The clouds grew heavier, darker, but Atanacio says that 
not once was that patch of sunlight crossed. The little break through 
the clouds followed the declining sun. It sank fast.” 

Cutler saw him, could almost touch him. The crimson glow was 
on him. The strong face was confident, unperplexed, unhesitant. 

How many times the one must have cried out, For God’s 
sake, to make an end. That it was useless. That he could not 
hold on. Not to throw away his life vainly. Better for one to 
die than two; and the other had smiled back his answer. 

How he had clung to the memory of his old school friends—each 
as he knew them, with the yet untarnished honor of young man- 
hood “. . . Let me keep my Table Round unbroken.” 

Such a man might do evil—even great evil. But, he to choose life 
with shame? 

“Four hours. It is long even to sit still, warm and safe, without 
occupation. Long to those who clambered, slipped and fell. It 
must have been long indeed to poor Atanacio, waiting in agony, 
wringing his hands with futile curses and prayers, helpless, crying 
for his lost youth and strength. What was it to the one who, 
protesting, saw a life lost hopelessly for him, unable to prevent it; 
to Gay, chilled, cramped, stiffening, failing under the dreadful 
strain? 

“The sun was low. The rescuers were not in sight. They knew 
now that it was impossible for help to come before dark. (In 
fact, the natives stayed on the hill-flank that night, a third of a 
mile below.) Gay decided to try to walk along that treacherous 
slope, till he could win to a place where he could find sure footing, 
and try again to drag the Irishman up to safety. . . It was 
like the man not to have waited the end in passiveness. It was 
like the man, again, having the choice, with equal danger, to go 
forward or to go back for his slender chance, to have gone forward. 

“Atanacio saw him kicking, first one leg and then the other, to 
restore the circulation. Then he started ; creeping under the double 
weight, resting, inching, stooping to lift the rope around jutting 
corners of rock; fingers clinging to knob and crevice and tiny 
ledge; firm foot and hand and eye, in sure co-ordination, wrought 
his resolute bidding. He came at last where there was no slightest 
hand-hold. Before, a narrow hand-breadth of sloping shelf in the 
glassy granite; beyond, the scant level, a table’s width, that was 
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their one chance—chance enough for such a man, once reached. 
Pausing a bare moment, Atanacio said, with one brief downward 
look at his comrade, he turned his face to the cliff, with arms 
outstretched and flattened palms pressed along the seamless polished 
wall. Steadily—slowly—unhesitating ; one step—two—three steps. 
Half-way! Another step begun—and they whirled down the im- 
measurable gulf—so far, they seemed to fall slowly. . . . At 
once, as if it had been waiting, the storm came roaring, shrieking, 
bellowing down.” 

No one spoke. The very lights were lifeless, misty and pale. 
Had anyone entered, in the stillness—to see those pale-faced beau- 
ties, those motionless men, silent, staring at the terrible, the fire, 
at nothing, never at each other—he would have thought the days 
of granarye come again, with knight and princess castle-bound in 
age-long enchantment. 

The Explorer spoke again. There was a vast sigh, followed by 
whisperings and rustlings. 

“Of course, the simple-minded natives have made him hero and 
demi-god. Remember, they had read nothing, seen nothing. He 
was their one touch of Romance—the unknown. Even without 
the final tragedy, he was a superior man of a superior race. What- 
ever his faults, the force of the man would have impressed any 
one. Any of you, meeting him once, would have remembered him. 
And he was already a sort of tradition, mind, because of his part 
in their old, petty wars. Why, they even went so far as to change 
the name of the mountain. The one it had before was sonorous, 
grandiose, many-syllabled. They call it now, quite simply, La 
cima del Hombre—the Mountain of The Man. Rather a tremen- 
dous compliment, that. 

“Tt took them nearly a week to win their way into that sunless 
chasm and recover the bodies. That so indolent a people—lotus- 
eaters—did it at all, proves how deeply this alien had impressed 
them. 

“So his grave is already a shrine, where young lovers sit at 
twilight. They have made a cairn, to which every passer-by adds 
a stone. The next generation will enlarge upon his story. Per- 
haps in time he may become a myth. The local bard has harped 
him in soft, feminine, limpid Spanish—tender, double-rhymed, lin- 
gering, caressing. They set it to dreary, haunting, shuddery music, 
repeating each verse in weird minors, after their fashion (like Bib- 
lical poetry, you know), and wail it at the moon. . . . It is 
what he would have wished. It would have pleased him. Vanity 
was the key-note of the man. 

“I know him long and well. He had talent—I don’t say that 
he hadn’t even genius. He might have won distinction (if he could 
have submitted himself to law, convention, propriety) in almost 
any line. But like Coriolanus, he would not humble himself to 
strive, to ask. It pleased him better to assume that he might have 
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done thus-and-so—what he willed—had he cared. Not that he 
was afraid of defeat. He knew what that was. Only, he felt se 
intensely that what he was, intrinsically, was better than what he 
might do, or its reward. Vanity—call it pride, if you like—was his 
ruling passion. 

“Take the final scene, from its rash inception to the inconceivable 
folly of its tragic end. With experienced associates and reasonable 
precaution, the risk would have been neglible.” 

(“By George!” whispered Van Alstyne. “The fellow’s actually 
sore because t’other man didn’t advertise, or build a trolley-line up 
the hill.”) 

“Then, the finis. Absurd. Quixotic madness! Having done 
all that was humanly possible, it was useless, worse than useless, 
to throw away his own life. He was a brilliant man, who might, 
once he settled down, have been of real use to mankind. The other 
fellow—Conner—was a hewer of wood. To exhaust the possi- 
bilities of saving him was commendable enough. But, after the 
first, Gay could have had no real hope—only stubbornness. Not one 
chance in ten million. And the last attempt—I have seen the place, 
I tell you. It was, in his weakened condition, impossible. Im- 
possible! The other man saw it. But his vanity—his own self- 
estimate—would not let him save himself. The man might have 
made anything of his life, I tell you—and he chose to throw it 
away rather than to act ungracefully. A Grand-stand play—to an 
empty stand! To paraphrase, ‘It was magnificent, but a 

Cutler found himself on his feet. “We will not modify it,” he 
said harshly. “It is the right word. He was sure of himself. He 
kept the faith.” 

The buzzing ceased. Curious faces turned upon him. Cutler 
was visibly trembling, but he felt no shame. 

“His standards were different from ours—possibly lower. 
i oa I do not know. . . . Such as they were, he lived 
up to them. He died for them. Would we—for ours? 
Magnificent. We thank him.” 

It was “Good Society.” Yet they sided with the dead man. A 
transient emotion, doubtless, but a generous one. A little shame- 
facedly, a little half-heartedly, they fell away and left the Explorer 
silent and neglected. 

Van Alstyne even ventured an epigram. “Evidently,” he said, 
“the—the wandering gentleman thought it better to be a dead lion 
than—a living one.” The slender jest thrived, the better for its 
poisoned barb. So Harry Gay was remembered—nine days. 

In the street, Cutler dismissed his cab and walked home through 
the crisp chill of October. His step was firm and swift and strong, 
the eager blood ran free and exultant in his veins. For the “op- 
portunity,” his lost “career,” he had not one thought. In a de- 
serted space he sang in undertone—not sadly: 

“Handsome, sunburned Harry Gay!” 

He paused, his head thrown back. In the star-light, his face 
wore the high look of one who accepts a trust—as if he crossed 
glances with one invisible, with challenge and promise. 

How well that trust was kept will be remembered long. 

Apalachin, N. Y. 
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THE HASH WRASTLER 


(The old cow-puncher speaks. ) 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
F course, the boss he carries some weight, 
Tho’ the owner’s a figger-head, 
Handy fer signin’ checks an’ sich 
(The Lord in his pity makes some folks rich— 
Fortune at best’s a skittish bitch, 
As ’ll neither be drove er led— 
An’ “a fool fer luck” is a standin’ rule, 
Which I reckon Solomon said.) 


There’s some as growed on the’r own home range, 
An’ some as was vented young; 
An’ I’ve knowed buckaros as can’t be beat 
That wrastled the Greaser tongue; 
An’ there’s now an’ agin a Tenderfoot 
The cinches don’t seem to rub; 
But the man that the outfit hitches to 
Is the man that hustles the grub. 


It ain’t no cinch in the summer time 
To tighten a hungry belt, 
When yer horse is lathered an’ steamin’ hot, 
An’ ye think ye’r goin’ to melt; 
But that ol’ chuck-wagon’s a bigger throne 
Than the Czar of Rushy owns, 
When you’ve punched a blizzard from dark to dark, 
An’ the marrer chilled in yer bones. 


Yer chaps is froze to the saddle skirts, 
An’ the froth on yer bridle white ; 

An’ the sigh that ye let it ain’t no bluff 
When that camp-fire heaves in sight; 
An’ ye watch him grab up the coffee-pot 

An’ rattle the lid like sin, 
An’ holler away to beat the band: 
“Grub pile! Fa-all in! Fa-all in!” 


It’s then that ye know yer friend o’ friends, 
An’ that wrastler gits his due— 

In cussin’ an’ sich—fer a haloed saint 
Couldn’t cook to suit the crew. 

It’s “Slushy, say, ye’r off yer base— 
Them biskits is dough inside; 

Did ye bile the critter that Noah milked? 
Or only her horns an’ hide?” 
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“Stove?” Oh, sure! a hole in the ground 
On the leeward side o’ the camp; 

The end-gate dropped fer a kneadin’ board, 
An’ some grease an’ rag fer a lamp; 

But his kittles was slammin’ by three o’clock, 
Along with the boss’s snore, 

A-knowin’ we'd polish his skillets clean 
An’ yell possessed fer more. 


There was me an’ Jim an’ Otero’s kid, 
I reckon we didn’t make 

That wrastler’s life one shinin‘ round 
Of lemon-pie an’ cake ; 

But he paid us off as slick an’ clean 
As ever a debt was paid; 

An’ I lay if our pull was better Beyond, 
He’d git some boot on the trade. 


The Spring rodear was all but done, 
An’ the beef steers waitin’ to ship, 
When it looked like the kid an’ me an’ Jim 
Was booked fer a longer trip. 
Small-pox—an’ the way them boys lit out 
Was worse’n the worst stampede 
Of buffaloed steers on a rainy night, 
The ol’ Trail ever seed. 


All but that lank-jawed slinger 0’ pots— 
That blamed hash-wrastlin’ fool— 

“I’m runnin’ this camp—you ’tend to biz,” 
He says, as stiddy an’ cool 

As a chunk of ice on a Christmas tree— 
An’ I reckon we didn’t dispute ; 

Fer the kid an’ me was as crazy as loons, 
An’ Jim on the cut an’ shoot. 





He tied Jim up with a hackamore, 
An’ he pulled the three of us through ; 
But, Hell! when I think o’ the way things went— 
An’ him—I feel plumb blue; 
Fer that same disease jist doused his glim 
As quick as you’d holler “Scat!” 
Jist cut him out, an’ afore he knew 
He was gone like the drop of a hat. 


“The boys is comin’” he says, quite wild, 
“An’ them beans ain’t seasoned right; 
An’ Jim ’ll kick at the bread, an’ say 
The coffee’s a holy fright ; 
You tell ’em,’”—he fingered the kiverlid, 
An’ his words come choked an’ thin— 
“Reddy jist to the minit, boys 
Grub pile! Fa-all in! Fa-all in!” 
Dewey, Arizona. 
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PETRA DEL CAMPO 
By WALLACE GILLPATRICK. 

IHEN Petra’s father gave her to Ismael she did not know 
the meaning of love, save love for her family—which 
meant service. 

Petra was sixteen. 
Ismael was fifty. 

Her father was a poor man, and in Mexico this is saying more 
than in many countries—or less. All Petra’s father called his own 
was the small adobe hut that sheltered him and his five children, and 
thre patch of corn and beans that fed them. Sometimes the crops 
were good, and he carried a few measures of corn over the moun- 
tains, and exchanged them for coarse, unbleached cotton cloth, from 
which Petra made the garments for the family. Occasionally he 
added to his purchase a square of thick cow-hide, from which he 
cut sandals for himself. His children went unshod. 

Petra was beautiful like the azucena, the pale mountain flower 
that grows alone amid the barren rocks. She was not dark, like 
the other children, but ivory-white. Her face was pure and sweet 
as the face of the Virgin; her dark hair gleamed red, when the sun 
touchd it, and was fine as silk; her hands and feet were small and 
slender, with blue tracings clearly defined beneath the satiny skin. 
The blood of Araby and Andalucia is persistent in Mexico. 

From the moment Ismael saw Petra he wanted her; and, with 
Ismael, to want a thing was to have it. 

He was a small, sinewy, tiger-like man, with the springy tread 
of a mountain-cat, a bullet-shaped head, the clear-cut features of 
a high-class Hindu, and the yellow-bronze coloring. Ismael’s eyes 
were black and fathomless as a Mexican night without stars. Is- 
mael, himself, was impenetrable. You might talk with him for 
hours, but there was no getting back of those eyes. Still, he was 
famed throughout the mountain-district as sober and laborious. 
He was a bullion-freighter ; he owned many mules, and carried the 
silver bars to the coast, from the rich mines owned by the Ameri- 
cans. But while he repaid their trust with good service, there was 
always an evanescent something in his manner that savored more 
of condescension than of seeking. 

Ismael’s life had been devoted to his family. When a boy of 
twelve, he had shouldered the burden of a man. His father and 
mother had perished, the year of the great cholera, leaving him and 
a host of younger children, with only the old aunt, Blasa, to grind 
the corn for the tortillas. Ismael manfully offered to provide the 
corn, and he was as good as his word. 

The years flew and Ismael prospered. He bought first two mules, 
then one more, and kept adding to his train, until at last he became 
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the richest “freighter” in that part of the country. He built a sub- 
stantial house in the mountains, of stone and adobe, with corral and 
stable for his animals, and finally, to return thanks to his gods, a 
tiny chapel, with bell of pure silver, where the priest came regularly 
once a year. 

Gradually Ismael’s brothers and sisters married and went to homes 
of their own, always generously endowed by Ismael, until only he 
and old Blasa were left, with one other—Celso, the orphan son of 
a favorite compadre, who had become as his own, and whom he 
called Ahijado, meaning God-son. 

Ismael was sad. He saw the homes of his brothers filled with 
dark-eyed, red-cheeked children, while his own was lonely. 

One day he stopped to talk with Petra’s father—he was on his 
way to the coast—and Petra brought him some water to drink. With 
quick appreciation for female loveliness, he saw the grace of the 
slim, girlish shape—the pure beauty of the tender face. 

“It is a good girl, and beautiful,” he said, following her with 
pleased eyes, as she timidly withdrew. “How will you give her to 
me?” 

It had been a poor year with Petra’s father. The corn was low 
in the bin, and there were scarcely any beans. The second girl was 
almost large enough to take Petra’s place, and it would mean one 
mouth less to feed. Beside, Ismael was rich, and in these parts when 
a man takes a wife, he not only provides the wedding-garments and 
the wedding-feast, but he also makes a considerable present to the 
parents ; and when he happens to be rich and the bride’s father is 
poor, the bride young and beautiful and he old, the possibilities as 
to the size of the gift are incalculable. 

“Take her if she pleases you,” said the father diplomatically. He 
knew he would fare well if he relied wholly on Ismael’s munificence. 
And so it was settled. 

When Ismael passed that way again, returning home, one of his 
mules bore a woman’s saddle. 

Petra did not go quite willingly, but she had been taught only to 
obey. Love for a husband was to her a myth. She was dazzled by 
the abundance already flowing into the family larder, and not less, 
perhaps, by the fine, flowered calicos, the silken rebozo, the ribbons, 
the rainbow-tinted necklace, yes—and the shoes. She saw happi- 
ness shining from the faces of the others, and mistook it for her own 
She embraced each brother and sister, and cried a little; she em- 
braced her father and kissed his hand in token of continued 
obedience. 

“Let us go,” she said, turning to Ismael with her eyes lowered; 
so Ismael lifted her onto her mule, and they rode away, Petro cover- 
ing her face with her rebozo. 
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When a mountain man takes a wife to his home he does not talk 
to her. What is there to talk about? Both know the mountains as 
dwellers in cities know the town. Every tree, bush, and herb, 
whether poisonous or good, and all the creatures of the forest they 
know. They feel and love the beauty of the mountains, dimly, for 
when they are taken away from them they sicken and are sad; but 
they seldom speak of it because there is no need. 

So Ismael rode in silence, save when he addressed his men, or 
spoke a low word of encouragement to the mules. There would be 
enough to tell his wife after they were married, and her duties had 
begun. 

And Petra rode in silence, and began to feel afraid. 

It was long after sunset and the night-air was cold when they 
reached Ismael’s mountain eyrie, and saw a bright fire burning be- 
fore the door, and the witch-like apparition of old Blasa silhouetted 
against the flame, as she heaped on dry branches. 

The crone received Petra with open arms and the kiss of a female 
Judas. She had ruled Ismael’s house too long to endure a rival ; but 
Petra, poor child, was too disturbed by the strangeness of everything 
to note the malignant eye of old Blasa. She ate a mouthful of sup- 
per, and was thankful to lie down on the rude bed of skins in a cor- 
ner of the room. Then she prayed the blessed Virgin to be with her 
and fell asleep. 

The next morning the priest arrived—he had ridden for five days 
on mule-back—and they were married in the chapel, with Blasa and 
the mule-drivers looking on. So Petra became the wife of Ismael, 
not knowing the meaning of love. Gentle, submissive, pure as an 
angel, she yielded her husband the obedience she had hitherto yielded 
her father. That was all. 

Meantime old Blasa was busily planning how to get her out of 
the house. 

One week from the day of the wedding, Petra went, in the morn- 
ing, to put some azucenas on the chapel altar and pray. As she 
came out into the sunlight, she heard the bell of a lead-mare, and 
from the woods came a train of pack-mules, laden with corn. A 
young man ran beside them, calling out sharply to the laggards, re- 
straining those in front with soft, hissing sounds, and finally bunch- 
ing them, like sheep, before the stable door. It was Celso returned 
with corn from the lower rancho. 

Celso was stalwart, ruddy, and gray-eyed, with something like 
the calm of the mountains in his presence. In him, as in Petra, the 
blood of Spain had dominated the Indian. His skin was fair, his 
hair as light as a Saxon’s, his bearing erect and proud. He was a 
Goth in unbleached cotton trousers, a peaceful Viking in straw 
sombrero and zerape. 
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Until he saw Petra come through the chapel door into the sun- 
light, he had scarcely looked at a girl; even now his thought was not 
mundane but religious. “She is like the Virgin,” he muttered. They 
stood looking at each other, and in the breast of each there began 
to stir that which awaits only the spark that enters through the eyes. 

Old Blasa, who had come from the house, presented them. 

“This is your God-father’s wife,” she said dryly, eyeing him like 
a cat the while. 

Slowly, soberly Celso extended his hands, placing the right on 
Petra’s left shoulder, the left at her side above the waist-line, while 
she timidly returned his formal embrace in kind. Thus he welcomed 
her to their family. 

“Celso Lopez, to serve you,” he said, and Petra, “Petra del Campo, 
to serve you.” 

Then she went with old Blasa to prepare the breakfast. She felt 
happy in her new home, for the first time, without knowing why, 
unless it was because this new brother had arrived. 

“Celso is a good boy and very handsome also,” said Blasa, as she 
was patting the tortillas for Petra to bake them on the iron. “The 
girl who gets him for her husband will be a happy one.” The hag 
glanced at Petra and saw that her face had clouded. 

Later she distilled a drop of poison for Celso’s ear. 

“Your God-father is a kind man,” she muttered—she was lighting 
her cigarro from Celso’s—“but much too old for a child like her.” 

To Ismael she complained that she was weary of seeing so many 
men about the place; she feared the Americanos would think he had 
deserted them, and look for other freighters. This was the one thing 
needed to drive Ismael from the side of his bride of a week. The 
next morning, before dawn, he and his men were in the saddle. 

The days that followed were halcyon ones for Petra and Celso. 
Hand in hand they wandered over the mountain rancho. He showed 
her the lagoon where he bathed, the brook where he fished, the hill 
where he shot deer, the waterfall amid the pines where some day 
he would build him a house. And Petra said, many times, “Oh 
Celso, it is all so beautiful!” 

At night they sat by the fire, before the house, and Celso related 
his adventures in the mountains; how when the white mists came 
down and hid the trail, and he within calling distance of the rancho, 
he had lost his way and wandered far into the woods, until he heard 
the cry of wolves and was afraid for his mules. 

Then Petra sang a song she had heard when she was a little child, 
a wild, sweet, Indian love-song, full of complaint and longing: 

“T want to love—I need a soul, 
Ardent, like the noonday sun, 
To flame and burn with mine, 
Forever in infinite love.” 
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Her voice, which had the sad inflections peculiar to the voices of 
her people, sounded strange to her; she seemed singing this song for 
the first time, yet she had sung it all her life, as she had another that 
Celso had never heard before: 


“They say that in these mountains there should be 
Many tigers, many lions for the chase ;” 


So Celso must sing a song that Petra had never heard, about a 
sailor, drowned at sea; to the lonely wife, wandering on the shore, 
comes a wave moaning the message of his doom. It was full of the 
longing and the dread of the mountains for the sea; and of the sor- 
row and loneliness of mountain-people. 

That night, in her dreams, Petra saw Celso’s face in the fire-light, 
which surged like the waves and became blood-red ; he was singing, 
and when he finished his song he leaned and kissed her lips. 

And Celso sat dumbly staring at the fire until sleep drugged his 
strong body, and he dropped down by the fire and slept until day- 
break. 

Directly after breakfast, Celso started for the lower rancho, and 
as he and his mules were swallowed up by the woods, Petra sud- 
denly called after him with shrill, sweet voice, “Celso”—but he did 
not hear. It was as though her heart had been torn from her body, 
and she was mad to have it again. The dream was so real! Celso 
had kissed her on the lips, yet now he went, scarcely looking, saying 
only “Adios.” As she stood staring at the gloomy pines, old Brasa 
toucher her with a skinny finger. 

“What is it, my life?” she whined, and Petra, with this new and 
terrible sorrow, turned to the only woman near and cried, “Oh, 
Blasa, for one kiss from Celso’s lips I gladly would die!” 

An hour later Ismael rode into the corral, and before he had the 
saddle off his horse, Blasa, hag of hell, told him what Petra had 
said. 

It is bad to rouse the tiger in a man, especially if he is a semi- 
oriental. The crone cowered before Ismael’s eyes, which were like 
coals of fire. 

“Where is Celso?” 

He did not snarl—yet—it was almost a purr. 

“He has gone to the lower rancho,” said Blasa. 


Ismael quietly entered the house, embraced Petra, and gave her 
the gifts he had brought from the store of the Americanos. At 
night, when Celso returned, Ismael said he was weary, and left his 
wife and godson together before the fire. And Blasa, seeing that 
matters were prolonging to her liking, pretended to be busy in the 
kitchen. So the tiger watched from one part of the darkened house, 
the cat from the other. What chance have a boy and girl, who un- 
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consciously have entered paradise, against a jealous husband of fifty, 
and a she-devil of seventy? 

The next morning Ismael left with his mules for the coast, to be 
gone, he said, a week. And Celso, who still had much corn to bring 
from the lower rancho, departed in the opposite direction. 

All day Petra could think of nothing but Celso—Celso. She heard 
his step in every sound in the forest. Still he did not come. She 
and Blasa ate supper, and after they had cleared the table, leaving 
only a portion of frijoles and tortillas for Celso, they went as usual 
to the fire. The moon had risen over the pines, and the clearing 
about the house was bright as day. Beyond it loomed the forest, 
through which Celso must come from the lower rancho. 

The few Indian servants were asleep in their huts back of the 
corral. Everywhere was silence. Blasa was fascinated, watching 
the entranced face of Petra, whose every sense had merged into that 
of hearing. She was listening—listening—for Celso. 

What she heard, first, was the scramble of mules’ feet over the 
rocks—then Celso’s sharp, piercing whistle—then his voice—“Sh-h-h 
—mula bonita!” 

As the mules emerged from the blackness into the light, Petra 
sprang up and ran toward them. She and Celso came together on 
the edge of the moonlit clearing, and then the inevitable—Petra was 
in Celso’s arms and he had kissed her lips—Blasa swears he kissed 
her—but before he could lift his head, a dark form sprang upon 
them. Blasa knew it for Ismael’s. She saw something glitter in 
the moonlight, and swiftly covered her head with her shawl, for she 
did not wish to see more. 

When Blasa uncovered her head, she heard the quick, receding 
gallop of a horse, and saw a dark heap lying in the moonlight. 

She waited until the hoof-beats died away, and then lifted her 
cracked voice in a wail, like the coyote’s, bringing the Indians 
trembling from their huts. 

Blasa was crouching by the fire. 

Petra and Celso lay dead in each other’s arms—so they thought— 
Celso with wide-open, wondering eyes staring at the sky, but wher 
they tried to lift Petra, she clung to him, pressed her face closer 
against his, and died smiling. 

*x* * * * * 

They buried them in one grave—not in consecrated ground, but 
without unclasping their arms. And Blasa wept, and proclaimed 
their innocence, and heaped imprecations on Ismael. 

Ismael was never seen again. Some said he had turned bandit, 
but that was false. Cruel he was, and a tiger, but not a thief. 

A mound of stones and a wooden cross mark the grave of Petra 
del Campo and Celso, her boy-lover, who died, not knowing the 
meaning of love. 

Their bodies rest beneath the pines. 

Their souls have gone in quest of what it was not given them here 


to know. 
New York City. 
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MY BOBOLINKA FIELD 
By LAURA MACKAY 


Y BOBOLINK field—it stretched away 
From the dune where climbed the rose and bay— 
Where the sun in its tangle burned so bright 
Over the edge of the dune at night 
When the day was done, to the dune in the east, 
Where the sun came up when he was released; 
And all that wide green field was mine, 
From the great sweet Giver of summer-time. 


My bobolink field! There never grew 
Grasses more misty and deep, I knew; 
And every flower on the grassy lea 
Belonged to my bobolinks and me. 

I thought I knew where lightly hung 
Every nest that the grasses swung, 

And every nest that was built so low 
That surely none but a child could know! 


The sky above was just for me, 

And mine the sound of the beating sea; 
And mine the sun, when I stood alone 
Stretching my hands to him going down, 
Smiling to him a wordless prayer 

For the child who played in the beauty there. 


Then, with my sun-bonnet off, I turned 

From the rose and bay where the sun had burned, 
To the shadowy gray of the distant sea, 

Where the day would soon come back for me; 
And throwing a kiss in the shadowy light. 

I bid my bobolink field good night. 


My bobolink field—they came from town 

And burned the roses and wild bay down. 

They sold it in house-lots fenced and small, 

And ruined the great sweet peace of all. 

They must not have known how daisies shine, 

Nor have guessed that the bobolink field was mine! 


Oh, my bobolinks! through my tears 

I searched for you in those far-off years, 
And now when | hear you sing I know 
Some of the sweetness of long ago; 
And once again my heart is free 

In a wide green field by the sunlit sea. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GARDEN 
By HANNAH BURTON. 


perching our bungalow on the hillside, just above 
where it drops steeply down into a ravine. It is on 
the other side of the ravine that the ascent of the 
foot-hills begins. Up and up they climb, until, on a 
gray day, they seem to reach the sky. Their green slopes are 
dotted with evergreen old oaks, and, in the early Spring, the wild 
flowers run riot there in prodigal profusion. 

It is the endless change of coloring which makes the view so 
charming. The light and shade, leaden cloud, gray mist, blue haze, 
the rosy tint of dawning day, the golden glimmer of the westering 
sun, all reflected on the foot-hill slopes, and on the mountain 
peaks, which stand behind them like sentinels keeping watch over 
the little town nestling below—these all combine to make a change- 
ful picture of bewildering beauty. 

There is lots of fun in planning a new garden. Even a small 
one has great possibilities of pleasure in the making. Of course, 
we had an expert gardener to level and lay out the flower beds, 
walks and so forth. It is half the battle to have all this properly 
done at first. “Once well done, is twice done.” 

Our gardener proved to be a treasure. Such an eye for levels as 
he had! and so thorough and exact in his work! I grew to have 
a great respect for him. It is refreshing to meet a man who is 
head and ears in love with his profession, as Crump certainly 
of bending over his work with the rake or hoe—it was as if he 
never had time to quite straighten himself. When walking with 
bent head, taking a long step and then a short one, with a sidewise 
motion, there was always a suggestion of raking or hoeing in his 
gait. His eyes were clear and keen, his honest face reminded one 
of a withered apple with its rosy color and its fine wrinkles. I 
confess he was somewhat stubborn. He naturally thought his way 
was the best way, and he would do no other—at least, not willingly. 
He carried his virtue of neatness to a painful extreme, especially 
in his own garden, where he had full sway. 

As our cottage was near the street, the lawn must be very tiny, 
but a little green expanse we must have, as a restful break from 
the dusty road. It was divided into two parts by a straight path 
of generous breadth, leading from the street to the porch steps. 
It is a mistake to have a meagre, narrow path because one’s garden 
is small; it accentuates the smallness of the garden. 

A low stone wall separated the lawns from the street. Along the 
wall were planted cuttings of pink ivy-geranium, which soon made 
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vigorous efforts to smother the cold stone with its bright foliage 
and gay flowers. The house being on a corner, a simple fence 
ran from the wall to the back of the garden—a wire netting affair, 
not at all artistic—and we hastened to hide it with all possible 
speed, planning a hedge of marguerite daisies. It was at this point 
that we ran counter to the strongly expressed opinion of Crump. 
“T wouldn’t hev no hedge if I was you, mem,” he protested. “You 
hev to keep a trimmin’ ’em, or else they looks untoidy. A noice 
oiron fence looks a heap better—it allus looks neat and handsome.” 
His own garden had an “oiron” fence, as his rose-bushes knew to 
their cost. They were planted along the fence, but they were not 
allowed to touch it. Not a straggling branch must peep above it, 
for the “oiron” fence was the pride of his heart and the delight of 
his eyes, and so, though there was a twenty years’ growth in the 
stems of his rosebushes, and they were as thick as one’s arm, the 
branches were little stunted dwarfish things, a sight to make one 
weep, and to wish that there was a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Flowers. 

We carried the day, however, about the hedge, and a row of 
marguerite daisies down half the length of the fence made such 
rapid growth that soon the unsightly object was completely hidden 
by a symmetrical daisy hedge. The mass of white blossoms elicited 
many admiring comments from passers-by. 

For the back garden we craved privacy. We wanted here a place 
where we might bring our sewing with a friend, or where, with our 
books, our other friends, we might live outdoors through the sunny 
summer days, and—yes, through the sunny winter days as well— 
and yet the public street was on the other side of the transparent 
netting fence, and every passing stranger could look over. Here 
was a problem! What must we do? We had a happy thought— 
we would plant a bamboo hedge! 

In the first spring after planting, it sent up such a forest of new 
shoots that a stone wall ten feet high could not screen our little 
back garden more effectually from the dust of the street, and from 
the public gaze. And it is a thing of beauty. The graceful leaves, 
of such a tender green, flutter with every breath of wind. The 
birds make a bower of it, especially the little darting long-billed 
iridescent humming-birds. It is a great comfort to have a bamboo 
hedge for one’s back garden. 

Across the back a fence of solid boards, six feet high, was a night- 
mare of ugliness; covered, however, with a growth of English ivy, 
it made a pleasing background for the rose-garden which borders 
this and the remaining side. To screen from possible neighbors on 
this remaining side, a tall lattice, speedily covered with climbing 
honeysuckle, jasmine and morning-glory, secured our utter privacy. 
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While we are in the back garden, let us notice that a clump of tall 
cannas rounds out the corner where the two fences meet. 

Set in the lawn in the back garden we have an orange tree for 
beauty. Whether with fragrant blossoms or golden fruit amongst 
the glossy leaves, it is a delight to look upon. A lemon tree, too, 
stands near as a mate to the orange; they seem to belong to each 
other. 

Near the corner of the lawn, facing the path which has the 
daisy-hedge on its right, is a scarlet poinsettia, with a group of 
scarlet salvias about it, to add to the mass of color. These are our 
chief reliance for Christmas decoration, as they are winter-bloomers. 

On the broad sill of the porch-wall at this corner (the porch into 
which the dining-room opens) are pots of flaming red geraniums, a 
reflection of the flaming red poinsettias and salvias below. To- 
gether they form a striking study in scarlet. 

There is a projecting room at the back of the house—my own 
room. In the angle between its wall and the wall of the main 
building is a bed of carnations for cutting. Carnations are a de- 
light. They have a bewitching odor, the variety of color is charm- 
ing, and as cut flowers they are most durable. Never before have 
we had all the carnations we wanted to cut and give away. 

Under a window of this bedroom is a clump of yellow cannas. 
They evidently find a congenial soil, for they are fully ten feet 
high, and the yellow sprays speckled with brown look very hand- 
some. At the peep of dawn I hear from my room a humming-bird 
taking his breakfast from the canna-blossoms; he is a daily visitor. 
He hovers over the topmost spray (we have watched him) and 
darts his long bill into the depths of the topmost flower, and then 
goes down in an orderly manner to the next below, tasting of each 
flower in turn, until his dainty appetite is satisfied. 

Now we will go up the long path bordered by the daisy hedge, 
to the front garden. Here on the broad sill of the porch are pots 
of pink geraniums, looking over across the lawn at their neighbors, 
the pink ivy-geraniums, which are climbing over the low stone 
wall. Below, along the wall of the porch, is a bed of pink carna- 
tions, making altogether a study in pink, harmonizing well with 
the solt-tinted gray cedar shingle wall still in its natural color. 

On the other side of the broad central walk, are plants of mam- 
moth heliotrope, in the bed below the living-room windows. They 
have grown up between the windows and on either side, until they 
almost reach the roof. The flowers are rich clusters of royal purple, 
exquisitely beautiful. The busy bees buzz in and out amongst 
them, all undisturbed when I go with staples and hammer to fasten 
up a straggling branch. 

In front of the heliotrope are lavender petunias, and then a bor- 
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dering of variegated geranium, shading from palest green to richest 
cream color. The coloring in this bed is a charming combination, 
so charming that a visitor declared he would like a garden entirely 
of these colors. At the corner, just by the rain-pipe, is an asparagus 
fern. It has climbed to the room already, wrapping ‘round and 
’round the pipe, transforming it into a mass of delicate greenery. 
The bed on this side has a northern exposure, with just enough 
morning sun to give the earth a genial warmth. This is a habitat 
stich as begonias and fuchsias love, and so we have them all down 
the bed, begonias and fuchsias of all colors and kinds. They re- 
spond to the morning sun and to the sheltering shade through the 
later day, and look very beautiful as it is their mission in life to do. 
In front of the begonias and fuchsias we have a border of pansies 
for a part of the way, and oh how they have bloomed! We have 
picked them freely for the house, we have given them to pansy-less 
friends, we have gathered bunches for delighted littlel children, and 
still they bloom more profusely than ever. Give me pansies for 
pleasure! There is a pathetic beauty in a pansy, like the beauty 
in a quaint young face. 

Next comes our violet border. Give me violets for perfume! 
These will bloom when the pansies have ceased. At present they 
hav a beauty of verdure, and that is all. The remainder of this 
long wide bed has a border of blue lobelia, gay all the summer 
long, its deep blue flowers matching the blue of the sky. In the 
colder weather it is just modestly green. 

The porches are screened by a few climbing plants. The front 
porch has a white solanum, a white jasmine, and a white rose. The 
porch opening from the dining-room at the back, is shaded by a 
white rose and a tecomah. We prefer a glossy clean foliage rather 
than color for climbers, as the color might conflict with the color in 
the flower beds. 

The task of tending and caring for our little garden has been 
one of pure delight. The flowers respond so readily to a little at- 
tention. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS BLOSSOMS 
By MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON 
FELL asleep beneath a fragrant 
Arrow-leaféd tree; 
And all night long its drooping branches 
Showered sweet dreams on me. 


But when the dawn wind stirred the tree-tops, 
I saw—oh, wondrous sight !— 
My dreams, pale spheres amid the leafage, 
Ethereal, poised for flight. 

San Jacinto, Cal. 
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TISARE 
By NATALIE MANSON DEW. 

LONG line of little Indian boys marched demurely 
along the board walk, their feet awkward in the white 
man’s shoes, making a great clatter. Into the boys’ 
POT) building they wheeled, the line broke, and a rush began 

to change the stiffness of school uniforms for happy- 
go-lucky play-clothes. Whooping they were gone again out into 
the mellow autumn sunshine, to play marbles, to hurl reed spears 
and to throw handfuls of dust into the air, enjoying, when it fell, 
the dear familiarity of dirt. 

All but one. Tisare stood alone, slowly tying to his reed spear 
a long precious white string he had begged of the matron. On the 
end he fastened a bent pin. There was a world of gravity in his 
sombre black eyes as he fumbled deep in his pocket. It might be 
gone. Not since supper last night had he seen it. Yet here it was 
—a tiny bit of bread. Fate had been good to him. He shoved 
it back as soon as his fingers identified it and crept down the steps 
to the basement. 

There was plenty of light streaming through the half-windows 
for him to see the coarse mortared walls, the cement floor, cracked 
and crumbling in places and the mouse-holes—they were his goal, 
the mouse-holes. Stooping, he unlaced the noisy shoes, and, step- 
ping out of them, slipped up to the biggest, the most promising, 
as warily as if to cast a fly into a trout-stream. The bit of bread 
was stuck firmly on the bent pin, and down into the hole the fishing- 
line went, not so swiftly as to startle the victim with the idea of 
invasion, but slowly so as to induce the belief that Providence was 
gently lowering an unsought blessing. 

The fisherman squatted patiently a few feet off. The minutes 
went by slowly. The laughter and the curious foreign English of 
the other boys floated in from the sunlit world without. The black 
eyes, motionless, expressionless, were fixed on the string. A half 
hour was gone—three-quarters. The line quivered, was drawn 
tight, was frantically pulled. The struggling mouse, fast hooked, 
was drawn from his very home to captivity. 

“Washte! Lili washte!” The flush of triumph made the boy’s 
newly learned English words pale and inadequate. He played with 
his victim like a cat, letting it run the length of the string, and pull- 
ing it back again. Bye-and-bye he carried it, dangling, up the steps 
and out into the play-ground. There he looked for his friend—for 
he had an important mission on hand and needed a backer. The 
play-ground was big and flat. So was the whole world as far as 
the mountains, except for the red-and-yellow hills that marked the 
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course of the river. Wittogant, a little boy in a big suit of clothes, 
was sitting on the board walk gazing wistfully off across the grey- 
green expanse of sage-brush where a pony was galloping, an Indian 
in a big sombrero on his back. The up-and-down of the motion was 
so regular that the effect was that of a puppet drawn across the 
back-ground of a stage. 

“You catch him, ha?” The fisherman was proudly displaying his 
trophy. 

Again English failed. Tisare began his explanation, quite low so 
that the forbidden language might not draw down reproof and with 
a little of the sign language of his race to give dramatic intensity. 

The woman belonging to the man who wrote was very beautiful. 
She was large and her hair shone red, quite red, like the sun in the 
month when the sun-dance is danced, or the moon when the coyotes 
sing to it. Beneath her window are often flowers she throws away 
which one may have to stick in the hat. She has, too, a cat, not 
like a cat, but large and with hair that sticks out like a bear’s hair. 
If we take the mouse, she will be glad, and we may see the cat with 
hair like a bear! 

Tisare did not say that the clerk’s woman possessed his heart, 
but such was the case. Ever since the last snowfall when the silly 
little snow-birds had whirled and danced so gaily, he had loved her 
—well, not just as he loved his mother, the stout little squaw who 
brought him crackers and candy and sometimes delicious beef- 
entrails under her shawl, but a little as Indians love the mountains 
where the ghosts live—loving and fearing at once. That last day 
the snow-birds danced, Tisare had set a trap of horse-hair nooses 
far out near the fence where nobody would see it. When school 
was out there were three of the black and grey revellers flying up 
until the nooses choked them. Tisare had pulled off their wings. 
They looked so funny hopping around and trying to fly without 
any. He laughed so he did not hear the footsteps in the soft snow 
until she stood just behind him. His mother, the stout little squaw, 
would have laughed too until her red-and-yellow shawl quivered, 
but this woman was different. There was a look in her eyes that 
made Tisare afraid to move—something like the light that comes 
before the thunder-bird screams. She caught and killed the funny 
little hopping birds one by one, gave a look at the bloody wings 
scattered on the snow and in a moment jerked the boy to his feet 
and shook him as he had never been shaken before in his lawless 
camp life. He threw his fingers out in the sign which means, 
“You’re very wicked,” but then he looked into her eyes, which were 
big and brown under the curling red hair, and forgot he had been 
shaken by a woman. She talked to him a great deal, holding him 
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by the arm, and although he did not understand a word, he never 
moved his absorbed gaze from her face. Many times since, he 
had seen her. Chapel held a charm hitherto unknown when that 
beautiful red hair shone behind the organ. Even the long board 
walk which led to school and slavery possessed one point of con- 
suming interest where She and the big Angora cat might some- 
times be seen sitting on the window ledge. 

Wittogant did not seem duly impressed with the venture. There 
was too much risk attached, too little to gain. Now if the idea 
had been to rope the calves in the corral—that would have been 
pleasant if they were not caught, but to face a strange white 
woman—no! He had seen the cat, had once seen it close enough 
to throw a rock at it. No, he would not go. 

Tisare was resourceful. He had a ribbon, frayed it is true, but 
still red. Wittogant looked, reached out a covetous hand, and was 
lost. He clumped stolidly along behind his leader down the board 
walk, up the stairs into an alien country, whose borders he had 
never trodden before. The clerk’s wife opened the door in re- 
sponse to the timid knock, and drew them into a glorified room full 
of unnecessary things. Tisare knew she slept (as Indian children, 
too, had to do when in school), insecurely balanced on a sort of 
shelf, but he was taken unawares when his foot sank into a soft 
something with pictures of flowers and vines all over it, that 
covered the floor. The walls, too, had things on them. This, per- 
haps, was because she lived so high up above all those piled-up 
boxes that she could put nothing outside on the ground or on the 
roof. White people’s houses were wonderful, but insecure and 
inconvenient. 

This time she was smiling when Tisare held out the writhing 
mouse. “Me ketch him,” he explained, in his foreign drawl. 
“Maybe so your cat he eat him, ha?” 

“Thank you, Tisare. Miss Muffet loves mice and she never 
gets a chance to catch them for herself. But how did you catch 
him? Fished for him with a hook and line? Mercy! But don't 
you know, Tisare, it hurts the poor little mouse having a hook 
right down in his stomach? It is a good thing to catch mice, 
because they do harm, but you mustn’t let anything suffer. Now 
you kill it. Ah, take this broom and hit it hard on the head. 
Now, Muffet, Muffet, come here. You may give it to her.” 

Miss Muffet approached daintily, carrying her plumy tail with 
aristocratic dignity, seized the mouse and made off with it to the 
most distant corner, where she amused herself for a half-hour pre- 
tending it was alive before crunching the choice morsel, still growl- 
ing to encourage a growing belief that she had really caught it. 

The clerk’s wife had a true womanly love for all helpless things. 
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These silent Indian children brought in from the squalor and filth 
of camp life—the innocent inheritors of generations of disease and 
ignorance, crime and irregular living with so little to help them up, 
so much to drag them down—touched the strong maternal chord 
that never failed to vibrate tenderness. She held a hand of each 
little boy as they sat beside her on a barbaric Navajo blanket 
brought from the far southern desert for a couch-cover. 

She talked to them slowly, so that her words could become Sho- 
shone in their understanding, telling them about little American 
boys and girls, about animals and how we must all be kind to them 
and to the birds—the snow-birds and bobolinks, the black-birds and 
meadow-larks. The little savages listened, with earnest eyes fixed 
on the beautiful red hair. Tisare understood a great many of her 
words, but the meaning was strange. Who ever thought of being 
kind to animals in a land where horses were broken by being roped 
and thrown, choked until half senseless, and then allowed to stumble 
up with a rider on their backs? And birds! Surely she didn’t 
mean the meadow-larks who mock the Indians, calling, “You didn’t 
comb your hair! You didn’t comb your hair!” 

He thought about it a great deal even in school next day, when, 
amid the arduous labors of: addition, he found time to draw a line 
of bucking broncos across his slate. He was still thinking of it 
when he saw Black Coyote’s wife, an ugly old squaw without a 
nose, sitting on the board walk. Hef daughter, one of the girls 
who was learning to cook, came out in a long blue apron and sat 
down beside her. Something in her walk caught his alert glance, 
so that when she drew her apron a little to one side, he saw that 
the thin legs in the long black stockings were swollen and strangely 
lumpy. He chuckled as she pulled out her booty—prunes crammed 
down to her shoe-tops, and biscuit—one, two, three, four. How 
sad that the legs had to go in too, else breakfast as well as supper 
could have been brought out unnoticed. The old woman stowed 
the food away in her shawl. As she fumbled, something white and 
fluffy back in the gay folds moved and mewed—a stifled mew— 
Miss Muffet! Tisare’s heart came right up in his throat and back 
again like mercury in a thermometer. Black Coyote’s wife had 
stolen—had dared to steal—Her cat. He would have as soon 
thought of stealing the sacred pipe, or cutting down the sun-dance 
pole. And She had said, with that dear look in Her eyes that 
made them misty and deep like the evening shadows over the 
cafions, that we must be kind to all animals, and to the birds, even 
to the meadow-larks who sneer and mock, “You didn’t comb your 
hair! You didn’t comb your hair!” 

There was no time to look for a friend to bribe. Tisare must go 
alone up the piled-up boxes and into that white man’s country above 
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them, and tell the clerk’s wife, else she would never, never see Miss 
Muffet again. He went before his courage should ooze away, and 
knocked, as he had been taught, many times. She was gone. He 
clattered back again, only to see the red handkerchief and gay shawl 
of Black Coyote’s wife bouncing along in Black Coyote’s sway- 
back wagon down the dusty road that leads on and on through the 
sage-brush, past the hot springs, “down below” into Arapahoe land. 

Tisare stood and looked until the wagon was a black speck drag- 
ging a tail of golden dust. Then he drew a long breath. He had 
made a resolve. Over in the field his pony, “heap strong, one year 
old,” was picking at the patches of buffalo-grass. He, Tisare, 
seven years old, would run away, not to his own people, but to the 
enemy. He would follow the trail of that wagon, and ,if the Arapa- 
hoes did not kill Miss Muffet, he would rescue her under cover of 
darkness. He would bring her back to her mistress, and see the 
smile of approval in the soft brown eyes and perhaps sit beside 
Her on the Navajo blanket, holding Her hand. A warm glow 
came over him at the delightful picture that almost kept him from 
feeling afraid. 

To rope his pony was easy. No one was watching him. He 
would not be missed before supper. Mounted, he kicked the beast 
in the ribs until it abandoned the idea of taking the shortest cut-off 
to the tepee up among the hills, and edged unwillingly down the 
unfamiliar road. Holding with his legs, his eyes bent on the tracks 
ahead, he galloped along, trailing the Arapahoes as many of his 
forefathers, hideous in their war-paint, had trailed them, many, many 
times in the bloody days gone by. Far off he saw the black speck 
with its golden tail of dust, and pulled his pony down to a slow 
trot. Some Indians were riding across the sage-brush and he 
caught faintly the guttural chant of their dance-song, but met no 
one. It was almost night. They must camp soon—A—ah! they 
were heading for the river. Would they ford? No—no crawling 
speck went up the hill on the other side. 

3ye-and-bye the warm glow of the camp-fire shone home-like 
through the solitude of twilight. The little boy, watching, began 
to shiver, between the chill that comes with sunset in high altitudes 
and dread of coming darkness. Cautiously he rode as near as he 
dared, dismounted, and tied his horse among the cottonwoods on 
the river bank. Through the open tepee flap he could see Black 
Coyote and his wife munching the school biscuits and prunes. In 
the firelight the noseless woman was no longer human. She was a 
monster with the body of a woman and the blank goggling face 
of a fish. Tisare, lying on his stomach among the trees, watched 
her with an awful fascination. She vanished, a witch among the 
shadows, and came back with Miss Muffet, no longer haughty and 
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mincing, but a wild-eyed bunch of white fur in terror of its life. 
The woman tossed the cat to her husband, who, stretching it on its 
back, began critically to examine it. Tisare, the late torturer of 
snow-birds, hated him—hated him once because he was an Arapa- 
hoe, hated him twice for what he might do to Her cat. But curi- 
osity was all, for the present. Having satisfied himself as to how 
this strange animal was put together, Black Coyote carefully tied 
it to a tepee pole, rolled himself up in a blanket, and, with his feet 
to the fire, was soon snoring. The witch lost no time in following 
his example. 

The fire flickered and died and flickered into life again as a 
trembling little boy, with an open knife in his hand, crept in, cut 
the cord and crept out with the big cat in his arms. He was in a 
panic of terror. Outside, he ran frantically, stumbled and fell, 
barely catching Miss Muffet by the tail, and getting well scratched 
for his pains, got up and ran again, gained his pony, untied it with 
shaking fingers, scrambled on and was off into the night, the reins 
hanging over the horn of the saddle, both arms clasping the strug- 
gling cat. Some one was behind him—Black Coyote, or a ghost, 
or perhaps Nindimbe, the devil himself. He could have shrieked in 
nervous terror. He kicked the willing pony in the sides and they 
fled along the dear home-trail, away from the enemy’s country— 
a young brave successful in his first foray, alone with the silence of 
the desert and the silence of the stars, and desperately afraid. 

Just as the rising bell, which always ushered in the systematic 
and civilized day of the Indian school, was ringing, a boy, a cat, 
and a lame pony came through the gate. They were all limp and 
dejected. Leaving the reins trailing over the pony’s head, Tisare 
once more climbed the piled-up boxes that led up to the white man’s 
country. He had his offering, still wild-eyed and very ungrateful, 
clasped in his arms. The clerk’s wife heard the awkward clatter of 
his shoes and opened the door. Her red hair shone in the fresh 
morning light like an aureole around her sweet face. 

“My dear Miss Muffet! My precious little fluffy cat! Did you 
find her, Tisare?” She put her hand on his shoulder while she 
cuddled the bedraggled Miss Muffet adorably under her round white 
chin. Tisare’s heart sang happily within him, but he could not 
recount his deeds. He was too shy, and besides he did not know 
enough English. 

“Thank you, Tisare. You know I love Miss Muffet, just as I 
told you you must love all the animals and all the little birds, and 
it makes me glad for you to bring her back to me.” Turning, she 
looked for something to give her small chief pleasure. On the 
dressing table a broad ribbon, apple-green, lay alluringly, “Let me 
tie this around your hat, Tisare, and here is a big red geranium 
I will pin on your coat—not to pay you, you understand, but be- 
cause I like you.” 

She was still smiling in her doorway when Tisare, silent but 
gorgeous and happy, went down the stairs and over to the boys’ 
building to take his punishment for a runaway. 

Sweet Briar, Va. 
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REDONDO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
(Specially Contributed.) 
HAT constitutes an ideal home city? 
Perhaps there is no spot on earth that can fill the specifi- 
cations wholly, but Redondo Beach, as a suburb of our South- 


western metropolis, possesses about every endowment that 





Nature can bestow upon a home location. 

When Los Angeles was a Spanish pueblo, sheep herders 
were practically the sole tenants of Sausal Redondo Rancho, and the sleep- 
ing Southwest was waiting for a signal from the railroad to announce its 
birthright. In those days the tourist who sought an ideal climate with at- 
tractive environment usually landed in Florida or Southern France, 

Southern California’s awakening might be said to date from the comple- 
tion in 1887 of the Santa Fé between Chicago and Los Angeles. The Amer- 
ican public needed but a sight and taste of “God’s Country” to thirst for 
more. And when it was made easy and comfortable to traverse the hereto- 
fore barren and much-dreaded expanse west of the Mississippi, the problem 
soon became one of how to handle the multitude rather than how to attract it. 
Southern California had suddenly become the watchword of the East, and 
Los Angeles County was the Mecca for tourists in search of the Promised 
Land. 

The possibilities of our soil and climate had begun to be understood and 
the vast empire south of Tehachepi proved—and incidentally is still proving 
—almost as alluring to the world as did California’s gold in the days of ‘49. 

Concurrent with the boom of 1887, Redondo Beach took its start. Ne 
beach location near Los Angeles possessed such attractive features. The 
rolling contours and natural terraces offered rare scenic advantages for at- 
tractive country homes. Add to this, wealth of soil, perfection of climate 
and an abundance of pure water; result, Redondo Beach as first introduced 
to the public. This introduction, however, was too late for its sponsors, who 
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knew and appreciated its natural advantages, to profit by them, as the general 
real estate excitement had carried people far beyond the pale of reason and 
common sense, and the day of reckoning had already arrived. The tide had 
turned, and, as water seeks its level, so the era of inflated values and rash 
speculations had given way to one of ultra-conservatism and a seemingly dead 
real-estate market. 

Times looked dark, but soon there were silver linings to Redondo’s clouds. 
At this juncture Capt. J. C. Ainsworth and Capt. R. R. Thompson, two re- 
tired Oregon capitalists, who had been associated together for many years 
and were especially conspicuous in the transportation history of the North- 
west, made a visit of inspection to Redondo Beach, and with their stamp 
of approval infused new life, by promising for the little seaside city the 
brilliant future that it deserved. 

Surveys had shown these captains of industry that a deep sea-cafion, head- 








PAVILION ARCADE, REDONDO 


ing at Redondo Beach, would admit of wharves being built at moderate cost 
to accommodate deep-sea vessels. Steps were immediately taken to build 
what is known locally as Wharf No. 1, and inducements were offered which 
resulted in a railroad extension of the Santa Fé from Los Angeles. This 
was completed in 1889. The wharf was ready, with track facilities, and 
Redondo Beach had the proud distinction of being the first port in Los 
Angeles County through which lumber and merchandise from deep-sea ves- 
sels could be handled direct from ship’s tackle to cars. 

A great step had been taken; the possibilities of the port had been dem- 
onstrated. But those who conceived these advantages also realized the neces- 
sity for an independent rail connection with Los Angeles. Work was soon 
commenced on the Redondo Railway, and this line was opened for traffic 


in the Spring of 1890, giving to Redondo Beach what was then considered 
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an excellent passenger service and completing the independent link that has 
meant so much to Los Angeles County. 

The importance of these accomplishments was probably never fully appre- 
ciated. That Los Angeles was put in closer touch with San Francisco; that 
a permanent line of fine passenger and freight steamers gave to the country 
a regular and reliable service, connecting through Redondo Beach with all 
the large coast cities; that this independent route settled for all time any 
question of extortionate or unreasonable rates; that it insured up-to-date 
equipment, modern comforts and proper dispatch in coastwise travel; that 
it was the direct cause of vast expenditures being made by competitive in- 
terests, to create or improve other ports and dock facilities; that it has pro- 
tected the people of this section against much financial loss and physical 
discomfort at times when railroad troubles would otherwise have blocked 
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traffic; that it was in fact the only channel through which coastwise freight 
or passengers could be handled for Los Angeles during the great labor strike 
of T8904; all these facts, and many others of like tenor, bear evidence of the 
really important part Redondo Beach has played as a port of entry for 
Southern California and an independent factor in the field of transportation 

Redondo’s port facilities have been improved to meet the increased demands 
of trade, and three modern docks are now so taxed to accommodate shipping 
that plans for extensions are well under way. 

While these substantial foundations were being laid, the local interests 
of this popular resort were never lost sight of. In 1889 the locality—con- 
sisting of about 1000 acres—was incorporated, as a city of the sixth class. 
Its municipal activities since that date have contributed very largely towards 
beautifying it and adding the comforts and attractions of modern civilization. 
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The City Hall, recently completed, is one of the handsomest and best- 
arranged public buildings in Southern California. Many miles of street work, 
including cement sidewalks, curbs and gutters, have been completed at an 
outlay of over $250,000. The modern sewer-system, now nearing completion, 
is designed to drain every section of the city, while the odorless output of 
its septic tanks will irrigate farm-lands, beyond the city’s boundary. ‘The 
bathing-beach, which is noted for its freedom from undertow, is thus pro- 
tected against any contamination, and will always remain one of the at- 
tractive features of this resort, vying with Moonstone Beach, which has 
become famous for its semi-precious stones and attracts a continuous crowd 
of treasure-seekers to Redondo’s north shore-line. 

It is interesting to note that, with all her municipal improvements, Re- 
dondo’s indebtedness is but slightly over $100,000, and her tax-rate less than 
one dollar per hundred dollars of valuation. 
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Another important initial step, taken to insure the early prestige of 
Redondo Beach, was the erection of a mammoth hotel, which opened its 
doors to the public in May, 18¢0. Hotel Redondo has become well and 
favorably known throughout the country and still ranks among the leading 
hostelries of Southern California. 

One product of this resort, which was a potent factor in its early adver- 
tising, is the Redondo Carnation. This flower was so peculiarly adapted to 
Redondo’s soil and climate that it has for many years been produced on a 
wholesale scale; and gardens that were originally planned only as an at- 
traction have for fifteen years past devoted an average of ten acres to the 
exclusive culture of carnations for the market. 

Another local product, which antedates Redondo’s first awakening, is the 
manufacture of salt from a lake at the north end of the city, which is below 
sea level, and whose waters have always contained about 100% saturation 
of salt. Long before the first rail connection with Redondo, this product was 
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teamed to Los Angeles, and the first settlement within the limits of the 
present city, was due to this enterprise. 

One of the most important articles manufactured locally is a sandstone 
brick, which is produced in all colors, has stood the test of years, and is 
becoming popular in the Los Angeles and Pasadena markets. Among other 
industries that employ labor and thus add stability to this place, are oil and 
lumber. The Standard Oil Company has tankage capacity on its own lands, 
within the city limits, for over 100,000 barrels of oil. Through traffic ar- 
rangements with the Los Angeles & Redondo Railway Company, owners of 
the wharves, crude and refined oils are pumped direct to and from oil tank 
steamers. Frequent cargoes of 25,000 to 40,000 barrels are loaded or dis- 
charged in a few hours time. The process is clean, noiseless and decidedly 
effective. 
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The Associated Oil Company also has 1 pipe-line on the wharves, and 
ships large quantities of oil through this port from its Sherman fields. 

Four wholesale yards, carrying stocks of twenty to thirty million feet of 
lumber, give employment to many laborers and occupation to a fleet of lum- 
ber-vessels that are always in evidence at Redondo Beach. During 1907 they 
delivered more than 100,000,000 feet of lumber over her wharves, and 1908 
will doubtless exceed that figure. 

For years Redondo has been the banner beach of Southern California for 
the quantity of fish it ships to market. The industry supports many families 
and is growing in extent each year. Rod-and-reel enthusiasts need no in- 
troduction to this famous fishing-ground. They are always in evidence on 
the several wharves, or in dories or pleasure launches; and at times, when 
yellow-tail are biting, the wharf scenes present a spectacle of activity, enthus- 
iasm and carnage that would melt a “wooden Indian.” 
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Two National and two Savings Banks supply Redondo’s financial needs, 
and these, in keeping with her general prosperity, are making ample returns 
to their stockholders, while building up a comfortable reserve. They are all 
in strong hands and would be a credit to any community 

A Chamber of Commerce, composed of some two hundred loyal “rooters” 
for Redondo Beach, has done splendid work in making its attractions known, 
and investigating and promoting many enterprises that pertain to the com- 
munity’s needs. 

To its other advantages, Redondo Beach adds an exceptionally fine school 
system, including a Union High School and two Grammar Schools, while it is 
sufficiently close to Los Angeles to permit of attendance at the numerous 
special schools, universities and business colleges of the metropolis. Churches 
of all denominations are also represented in Redondo Beach, and its citizens 
are cultured, refined and prosperous. 

In 1903, three electric lines were built between Los Angeles and Redondo, 
one via the coast line to Playa del Rey and thence connecting with the Los 
Angeles-Pacific Railway system. The other two routes—which are more 
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direct and therefore better patronized—were built by the parent company, 
which changed its name to the Los Angeles & Redondo Railway Company 
and formed a traffic connection with the Los Angeles Railway system that 
admitted its cars over the principal city streets. 

Redondo Beach was now a suburb of Los Angeles. Fast electric cars 
running every few minutes over a choice of three routes gave to beach resi- 
dents practically all the advantages of the larger city. And with a climate 
more equable even than that of Los Angeles, little could be asked to more 
definitely insure its future. But if one thing more than another will guar- 
antee continued prosperity, it is the fact that Mr. H. E, Huntington—whose 
name and reputation as a builder need no introduction—succeeded, in June, 
1905, to the control of the Los Angeles & Redondo Railway Co. and the 
Redondo Improvement Co., the latter representing large real estate holdings 
at Redondo Beach and owning the entire water system. 

Announcement of this purchase by Mr. Huntington was the signal for one 
of the most remarkable “real estate booms” ever witnessed in California. 
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In one sense it was a great tribute to the man. Redondo was favorably 
known, and needed but the backing of such a man to insure its future. For 
tour days every car-line leading to Redondo Beach was taxed to its utmost, 
and vehicles of every description conveyed people from outlying districts 
miles beyond Los Angeles. It seemed as though every real estate firm in 
Los Angeles established an office at Redondo, and hundreds of business men 
deserted their Los Angeles offices to be “in the swim.” Men and women 
stood in line day after day, to take their turns in buying lots. The whole 
town-site swarmed with agents, buyers and sellers. Maps had given out, 
and before others could be printed, many were selling for $5 each. Lots 
were re-sold at fabulous prices, and were bought and re-sold again. This 
unnatural excitement of course had its evil effect; while many profited, 
many were swindled by unscrupulous operators, and many lost all they had. 
It is gratifying to note, however, that the Redondo Improvement Company 
placed no unreasonable values on its lots and that all who purchased from it 
got value received. 

And as proof that the public confidence was not misplaced, witness subse- 
quent improvements, under the Huntington regime: 

Seven miles of second track have been added to the Inglewood division, 
making it double track throughout. Two miles of local car lines have been 
built in Redondo Beach and an equivalent length of second track added to 
the Gardena division. A double-track line has been extended through 
Cliffton-by-the-Sea, and twelve miles of double track have been completed 
and regular cars are now operating on the Moneta Avenue division, thus 
giving Redondo a choice of four electric routes to Los Angeles. 

The Redondo car shops—at which all passenger and freight cars on the 
system are .built—have been doubled in size and a full force of workmen 
continuously employed. 

A 25,000-horse-power electric power-plant—which is the largest under one 
roof west of Chicago—has just been completed; and, incidentally, this has 
proven to be the most efficient electric generating plant in the world. 

Plans are completed for what will be the largest and best appointed 
natatorium on the Pacific Coast. A constant flow of warm salt water, now 
running off as waste from the power plant, will serve to keep the great tile- 
lined swimming-pool perpetually supplied and always inviting. This insti- 
tution in itself will attract many from Los Angeles and the interior, and 
would do credit to any city of the first class. 

A magnificent pavilion has been completed on the water front. Its dance 
hall is second to none on the coast, and an excellent orchestra is in at- 
tendance. 

Cliffton-by-the-Sea, also a Huntington enterprise, adjoins Redondo Beach 
on the South. It is a subdivision for high-class homes, on which nearly 
$500,000 has been expended. A twenty-minute car service puts it in close 
touch with Los Angeles, and all conveniences known to modern civilization 
are found here. Its building restrictions guarantee a desirable class of homes 
and its natural advantages will appeal to home seekers. 

The water system at Redondo Beach has been more than doubled in this 
period “after the boom.” So have the consumers. So has the car travel. 

Was the public mistaken in its judgment of Mr. Huntington and what his 
Redondo purchases foretold? The most sanguine have not been disap- 
pointed. Redondo Beach is a fixture commercially, and as a home city, and 
is destined to grow until it is one with Los Angeles. 
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